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s for Sabbath School Teachers’ 


he publications of the M husetts Sabp 
ty, in whole or in part, are for sale in Mos h 
tis in this State, and also, in some twen o 
principal towne in different paris pd “ 
most of these places, we presume, these the 
sold at the catalogue prices, i.e. at the Pub. 
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ository. But we know of two places, A the 
books are marked, and, no doubt, sold, lean, 
nty-five per cent HIGHER than they ure soig 
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superintendents, who purchase the Soc ; 
compare the prices with the catalogue)" | 
epository at Boston, No. 25 Corwhilj in fi 
the publications of the Society. } lly 
the American Sunday Schuol Union “a the 
at which they are sold to Sabbath Schools 2 
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INS and Notes on Genesis, b Geor, 
N. Y. City University. denies n se 
ng unsolicited testimonial shows 
ted by one well qualified to judge, 
TO THE PUBLISHER. 
recently examgned this work, I was surpri, 
‘0 full and critical a commentary of this in. 
ion of Scripture. It is more than its title 
ad supposed it less, us a matter Of course, and 
xamine it. I think many others regard jit a 
¢ this communication, theretore, for the par. 
» that all who love the Bible, will derive 
and profit from the use of Bush's Queat 
Genesis. Emerson Davis, 
c. 8, 1836. Princip. Westfield Academy. 
EZRA COLLIER, 148 Diassau street, New. 
ale by Bookseliers generally. 3w. Mh. 4. 
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Temperance Documents by the 
tan Temperance Society, 


ED, and for sale by SETH BLISS, No, 
oston, * Permanent Temperance Docy 
merican Temperance Society. This isa 
DO wize, of 420 pages, containing the great 
are exhibited by the Temperance Reon, 
facts which, during the last ten years have 
‘om this and other countries, by which 
are illustrated and enforced. And 4). 
is and reasonings have specinl reference to 
let they will apply substantialiy (o intoxica. 
every form, in proportion to the quantity of 
it contains, the frequency with which it is 
pwer to produce intoxication, or derange- 
lar and healthy action of the human eys- 
ed into five parts. The first part shows 
to use, as « beverage, ardent spirit; the 
it is wrong to manufacture, vend, or fur- 
ed by others. The third part shows that 
continuing of laws which license men for 
, to sell euch liquors, and thus throw over 
he shield of legislative sanction and support, 
. The fourth part exhibits those principles 
tien which the abovementioned practices 
¢ fifth part shows the manner in which Al- 
ed aw a beverage, Causes death to the bodies 
men. It is earnestly desired, that every 
yer, physician, magistrate, member of the 
State governments, teacher of youth, Secre 
ran jociety, and young men in all public 
arning, may be supplied with a copy. 
f Temperance in each town are respectfully 
measures to furnish all the abuvementioned 
s,and such others as are disposed to re- 


d and for sale at the same place, 
PERANCE MANUAL” of the American 
pciety, for each young man in the U, States. 
is made up principally of extracts from the 
work, and contains 120 pages. The triends 
in each town are especiully requested to 
o furnish each young man with acopy. In 
lieved, with the same means, greater 
plished, than to give to the abovementioned 
al circulation. The “ Temperance Docu- 
by the hundred ut 50 cents; by the dozen 
and single at 75 cents acopy; and “The 
Manual,” is sold by the hundred at 10 cents; 
{12 1-2 cents; and single at 15 cents & copy. 
vill be devoted to the promotion of the Tem- 


“of papers and periodicals friendly to the 
perance, are requested to insert the above ia 
ions. Feb. 5. 


RESH SPRING GOODS, 
BABCOCK, have received their Spring as- 
t of Goods ; consisting of — 

OLLENS. 9-8 Pillow Case and Window 

| Curtain Linen. 
| Damask Table Linen. 
Super Damask Table Cloths 
| and Napkins, Doylies, long 
Flannel, war-| Lawns, Drillings, Crash, 
to shrink by) Linen Cambrics, and Linea 
| Cambric Hakte. 





SILKS. 
| Bik and blue bik Gro de Naps. 
Colored o do. 
|Bik & blue bik Gro de Swiss 
d Blankets, and) and Gro de Bertin. 
Quilts. | Color o. 
inted Bockings. |4-4 Italian Lustrings. 

Satin Levantines, 
bleteens. jIndia Sarsnetts & Synchaws. 
d colored Bom. COTTONS. 
7-8, 4-4 and 5-4 bleached and 
NENS. unblenched Shirtings sad 
heavy undressed) Sheetings. 
*; manufac-|Extra fine British Cottons. 
hand spun yara.|Cotton Cambrics and Cam- 
10-4 super Linen| bric Muslins,Bishop Lawns. 
very heavy, and|Purniture Patch and Dimoty- 
4-4 Gothie Patch, &c. 
pred Worsted Damask Tabte Cleshte Wool. 
sed Piano Covers ; Splendid French em 
is; French Towels; Buff Linen, (for Window 
and 12-4 brown Linen Damasks, (for crum> 
tiful Imperial Quilts, all sizes—(an entire 
Printed Counterpaues, with an extensive 
lousekeeping Gooda—for sale at their Lrish 
suse, No. 177 Washington street. March 4 
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for Deformed Feet in Infants 
“and Young Persons. 
rriber is possessed of the right of coins Got 
Patent I ‘oved A atus tor curing 
er of f « and Young Persons. The — 
tus is the result of Forty years’ study, ; 
di by the Patentee, as well as by the eubecr 
ly adequate to effect the object intended. | 
on strietly mechanical principles, 
operation, The most obstinate detormine 
yielded to the power of this apparstus, and 
ve been pertectiy restored. 
Feb &, 1836. GEORGE FARRAR, M. P- 
y be made to Benjamin Shortieff, wit 
Amos Twitchell, M. D. Keene, N. Hy 
. D. Prof. Materia Medica, Bowdoin = 
A. Cheever, M. D. Portsmouth, N. + 
M. D. Derry, N. H.; Charles B. Abbott, 1 
€tis. Feb. 1% 
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Education. 


UPERINTENDENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 


The following is the principal part of the 
emorial of the Directors of the American In- 
itute of Instruction, to the Legislature, pray- 


g for the appointment of a Superintendent of 


Commou Schools of the Commonwealth. 
e omit a portion of it only for want of room, 
e memorial in the commencement alludes 
y modestly to the efforts of the Institute for 
improvement of the schools. ‘They state 
at the schools which most need improvernent 
e beyond their reach, in remote and thinly 
peopled districts. ‘hey proceed to present the 
pbilowing considerations in favor of the ap- 
intment of such an officer as they recommend, 
hich are well deserving of attention. 
[Daily Advertiser. 
We believe that the bud> of genius are scat- 
red as bountifully in these remote districts as 
sewhere; that on the rough hills and among 
he sterile fields, the noblest of plants, the hu- 


kindly and skilfully nartured, will) expand 
ith as large and vigorous a growth as in any 
he most favored region; nay more, that the 
ery absence of the softnesses and luxuries of 
ife will give an inward vigor and sturdiness, 
ost favorable to the highest talents and the 





best virtues. Buta kindly nurture they require. 
ood schools they must have. How shall tiese 
shools be reached / 

The Institute cannot reach them, it cannot 
isitthem. We have not sufficiently exact in- 
brmation in regard to their condition to enable 

to communicate with them, in such man- 
eras to be sure to benefitthem. ‘Their teach- 
rs cannot visit ws, ‘They do not meet with our 
stitute, or with any institute or association; 
or are they subject to any influence which shall 
waken them to greater zeal, or give them bet- 
er knowledge in regard to education, 

They are so numerous and remote, that the 

hole time of one individual would be no more 
han sufficient to obtain a knowledge of their 
tate and wants, and without this knowledge 
othing can be wisely saggested or satisfactorily 
one to improve them. 

What we see ought to be done, what we 
vant the knowledge and ability to do, we come 
0 pray the legislature to cause to be done. 





We cannot for a moment doubt that the leg- 
stature is entirely disposed to do whatever ean} 
’ Wednare not} 
ikeral provision for the developement of the 

aterial resources of the state, in its mineral 
nd vegetable treasures, and yet remaining in- 
ifferent to the infinitely greater treasures, the 
yhole intellectual and moral resources of its 
uture population: we are not willing to poo, 


PPRhat the state will do more to bring to light the 


i 
a 


ay 


Sits teacher. 


PM the best parents, in the best constructed school 
Wehouse, under the most favorable circumstances, 


7 


Sf appointed, could act directly for the good of 


2 


varble and granite of its hills, than the genius} 
of its children, 

There is a very general conviction that some- 
hing more should be done for the common | 
Eschools, and we believe that the chief reason 
why so littl has hitherto been done, is that the 

nformation essential to a wise action upon the] 

ulject has not been collected and presented in 
strong light to the legislature and the public. 
We believe that an individual competent to 
is work, and faithfully devoted to it, under | 
e «direction ef the Executive or any other) 
wthority the legislature might see fit, in its) 
isdom, to appoint, would be able to collect in- 

‘ormation in regard to the schools, and lay it, | 

nan annual report, before the legislature, | 

hich would enable them to act with complete 
nowledge of the whole subject. 

We, therefore, think that the condition of the 

hools demands the appointment of the super- 

tendent. 

And we beg leave further to state, particular- 
ly, some of the ways in which such an officer, 


a! 


“he schools. 
1. He could devise means for the improve- 
ent of the teachers. We hold it an evident 
nd important truth, that no school can be es- 
entially improved, but by the improvement of 
All other things are, in compari- 
on, of very little consequence, Children of 


will lose and more than lose their time, if given 
ver to the management of an incompetent 
eacher. ‘This improvement is therefore at the 
bottom of every other. Now there are various 
ays in which a superintendent could minister 
lo this. By calling conventions of teachers in 
he different counties, he would awaken an in- 
rest which could not fail of doing good, 
There are, we trust, no sections of the state, 
nm which there are not to be found excellent 
hools, managed by skilful and abundantly ea- 
able teachers. But they are now isolated. 
iD hey act little on each other, an d still less on 
e numerous schools about them. ‘The im- 
provements that are made by individuals, in 
rrangement, in discipline, in the choice of 
ings to be taught, and in the modes of teach- 
g. are not indeed lost, for they act on the im- 
ortal minds within the influence of him who 
akes them. But they are usually confined to 
is immediate sphere; they go not abroad to 
timulate and enlighten his fellow-workers in 
ne samme cause; they are not recorded for the 
nefit of his successors; they cease with their 
thor. If what is best in each could be added 
the common stock of all, all would become 
spectable, and such a communication, long 
ntinued, would at length render all who were 
pable of it, excellent. But such a system 
n only be begun, and successfully continued, 
the influence of some common friend. 
A superintendent, visiting all the schools, 


‘ould find many instructers of good capacities, | 


iling for want of experience and the knowl- 
ge of various methods.—To such, how often 
pull » few suggestions be of the greatest ad- 
tage, 
2. He could devise means for the formation 
better teachers. It is well known that a 
Be portion of the schools are tanght by per- 
@ Who have recourse to instruction for atem- 
ary employment,in the intervals of other pur- 
ts, or while in preparation for another ecall- 
» Without especial taste or suitableness for 
vocation. In some degree it will probably 
always so: it is to he hoped in a far less de- 
ee hereafter than at present. If the schools 
the Commonwealth are ever to be what they 
ight be, it can only happen by the separation 
the work of instruction, of men of peculiar 
ts, to be trained and prepared for it bya spe- 
| course, as men are now prepared for all 
er professions and all other arts. On this 
bject, which we shall not trust ourselves to 
large upon, the suggestions of one intimately 
quainted with all the cireumstances of the 
hools of the Commonwealth, would have 
pliar value. 
$. He could furnish useful information upon 
Me position, construction and furniture of school 
ouses.—This is a matter commonly referred to 
ommittees, who, vowever competent in other 
espects, have us, ally had lite experience as 
© buildings of this sort, and few opportunities 
of seeing improved modes of structure, and who 
ould gladly obtain hints to assist them in the 
Pproper discharge of their commission. How 


pe- 





valuable to such @ committee would be the ad- 
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vice and the portfolio of a man who had seen 
all the best school houses and had prepared 
plans of them, and was familiar with the incon- 
veniences and advantages of the various models. 

4. He could recommend ways and means by 
which the schools may be encouraged. ‘Their 
prosperity will always depend in a great mea- 
sure upon the attention given to them; and 
nothing can be so fatal as neglect and indiffer- 
ence, But there is always danger that direct 
encouragement to schools, by donations of 
money, shall make their friends over-confident 
in regard to them, and thus lead them to relax 
or draw off their attention. Great care must 
evidently be necessary, 8 to bestow the public 
bounty as to increase the interest taken in them 
by those immediate friends on whose personal 
care they must still depend for every thing most 
vital about them. It would seem “prudent, in 
the prospect of having large sums annually to 
disburse for the furtherance of this dearest in- 
terest of the people, that an agent should be 
employed by the legislature to enable them the 
better to judge whether the bounty of the state 
were or were not producing the good intended. 

5. He could reduce to shape and symmetry ,the 
now disjointed materials of what might be a 
beautiful system. Much is said of our system 
of schools. But it is evident there is little of 
system about them. ‘They are of all grades of 
excellence, and, from their absolute indepen- 
dence, of every variety of form or fabric that 
reason or fancy could frame. ‘This would be 
of less consequence, if the same teachers usually 
remained, for a series of years, in the same 
schools. But in this respect there is continual 
change, and a teacher who has become sccus- 
tomed toa certain order of things, as to disci- 
pline, arrangement, studies and text-hooks, is 
very often condemned to waste his own time 
and thatof his) pupils, by passing to another 
school, of an order, in all these particulars, en- 
tirely different. ‘The want of some superin- 
tending and regulating authority, is, we fear, 
grievously felt, in the greater number of the 
common schools, ‘There is now no concert of 
action, and from the nature of the case, there 
ean be none, without the direct or indirect in- 
terference of the legislature, through their au- 
thorized agent, 

6. He could collect and present to the legis- 
lature, the experience of other states and for- 
eign countries on subjects interesting to the 
common schools. The peculiar position of the 
American Republic, in reference to foreign na- 





trons, at once remote hy its situation and near 
by its relations, has enabled it to avail itself of 
the improvements in the arts and sciences of all | 
the world, and ina single half century to place 
itself, in these respects, among the foremost of | 
athe earth. Itisto be hoped that Massachu- 
setts, at least, will not be less wary to take ad- 
vantage of its situation in reference to the es- 
sential interests of education. 

Several of the states of Germany have, with | 
wise policy, put into operation systems for the 
complete education of all their inhabitants, 
The government of France is at this moment | 
earnestly engaged in the same work. Nodoubt 
it is from a conviction that the essential welfare 
of a state mainly depends on the education of 
its citizens, that the government of these na- | 
tions,some of them almost unlimited monarchies, 
have adopted a course which wonld seem to be- 
long especially to republics. They have felt, 
that, from the great onward movement that the 
common mind of Europe has made, in this long 
interval of peace,they could not bold their place 
in the family of nations, but by putting forth 
all their energies; and that those energies could 
only be brought out by the action of a system 
of national instruction in the common schools, 
Their experience is now before us. 

7. From a knowledge of the conditions and | 
wants of the agricultural population of the state, 
a superintendent of the common schools could 
do much towards enabling the legislature to de- 
termine the question, whether any thing can be 
done better to adapt the instruction given in the 
common schools to those wants, or whether 
separate institutions for that purpose may with | 
advantage be established. 

From a similar knowledge of the manufae- 
turing population, he could suggest improve- 
ments, if any are to be made,in the schools spe- 
cially intended for that population. 

Lastly, his knowledge of the whole system 
would enable him to recommend improvements, 
where practicable, of a general nature, Can 
further instruction in the useful arts be intro- | 
duced into all the schools? Can ahigher moral 
influence be exercised, thus to do something 
more to prevent the crimes which it now costs 
the state so much to punish? Can any thing be 
done to instruct youth in their rights and duties 
as citizens, thus adapting more particularly to the 
wants of the future freemen, schools formed 
after the model of those intended for the sub- 
jects of a monarchy? 

Your memorialists trust that they have said 
enough to show that the general charge of the 
oversight of the common schools of the Com- 
monwealth would afford abundant employment 
to an individual of the most eminent abilities, 
whatever energy, activity and devotion he might 
bring to the office. 

‘They believe that the schools, and through 
them the whole population of the state, would 
be benefitted hy the appointment of a compe- 
tent superintendent; and, moreover, that the 
good effected would be greater, in proportion, | 
if he should act on asystem to be extended 
through several years, than if the experiment 
were to be confined to a single year. 

To show that they do not give undue promi- | 
nence to this office, they beg leave to refer to 
the example of Russia, Prussia, France, and 
several others of the most enlightened govern- 
ments of Europe, in which the charge of public | 
instruction constitutes a separate department, 
equal m rank and consequence to any other 
whatever. All these states we have long looked 
upon as friends. Even if they were our ene- 
mies, it would still be wise in us to borrow from | 
them an institution which promised to be as 
useful among us as it showed itself among them. 
That proudest nation of antiquity, which ex- 
tended its arms and its laws to the limits of the 
known world, never disdained to adopt from a | 
conquered nation whatever custom or art is 
found superior to its own, 

Moved by these considerations, your memo- 
rialists respectfully pray you to consider the 
expediency of appointing for a term of years, a 
superintendent of the common schools of the 
Commonwealth. 

For the Directors of the American Institute 
of Instruction. 

Geo. B. Emerson, ) 
S. R. Hace, 
EF. A. Axnprews, 


Commillee. 





For the Boston Recorder. 
EDUCATION AT THE WEST. 

Mr. Tracy,—According to a suggestion in 
my last, we will now pass to the youthful state, 
Indiana, ‘There are still several important In- 
stitutions in Ohio, besides those which have 
heen noticed, which it was our misfortune not 
to visit. I may refer to some of them hereafter. 

When you reach Indiana, you find abundant 
indications of youth. It is emphatically a new 
state. The eyes of New England people have, 


| dition, but in want of fonds, 





for several years, been almost entirely attracted 
to Ohio and Illinois. The former of these has 
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become comparatively an old state, in the ap- 
pearance of its towns, and is sending out its 
emigrants in colonies ‘to the west.” For the 
the last few years, Illinois has teen more espe- 
cially the object of attraction, and the place of 
resort by western emigrants. ‘This is probably 
to be attributed to the fact, that among its early 
settlers were some individuals ready and inter- | 
ested to publish the story of its advantages; aud | 
a strong effort has been made to gain for it the 
almost exclusive notice, not only of those who 
are removing to the great vailey, but of the be-| 
nevolent community at the east. It is to he re- | 
gretied only that some invidious comparisons 
have been drawn between itself and sister states, 
and some exaggerated descriptions given of the 
advantages of her soil, which have resulted, in 
some cases, in disheartening disappointment to 
her settlers. 1 do not speak unadvisedly on this 
topic; having met, in my journeying with some 
of this class, who had gone thither with high 
expectations, and after exhausting a little patri- 
mony in pining and sickness, bad turned back 
again to other portions of the valley for a rest- 
ing place: ‘This fact is not noticed with any 
wish to retard western emigration; but simply 
to check the disposition, which is perhaps na- 
tural, and especially indulged where self-inter- | 
est is concerned, to give highly colored deserip- 
tions of certain portions of the west, thus excit- 
ing expectations in those who emigrate which | 
can never be realized, It should be remember- 
ed that, with a few exceptions, objects look bet- 
ter in description than in reality. ‘To those 
who are willing to endure hardness for the sake 
of Christ, or to those who are willing to wait 
long, under moral and intellectual privation, for | 
wealth, there are sufficient inducements to make 
their residence in the west. But such as set} 
their faces thitherward with the expeetation of} 
stepping at once, or soon, into case and luxury, 
will meet with disappointment. ‘These, I do| 
not hesitate to say, will do well to stay where | 
they are. ‘Those highly colored visions of ease, | 
and competence, and wealth, and usefulness | 
combined, which we sometimes hear, cannot be | 
too strongly deprecated, as injurious to individu- | 
als and the church. ‘They produce a restless- | 
ness, a feverish dissatisfaction with present) 
circumstances, among the industrious working 
class of our community, which unfits them for! 
present duty or enjoyment, and which is rarely | 
remedied by change of place. From this di-| 
gression, which L have felt constrained to make, 

I may now return to acquaint you with the con- 
dition of Indiana. 

This state bas come more recently into no- 
tice than most others in her vicinity. ft is now! 
becoming important, both by the rapidity of her! 
settlement, and the advantages of the country. | 
There are now three chartered colleges within | 
her limits, viz: Hanover College, at South Han- 
over, on the Ohio river, a few miles from Mad- | 
ison; Bloomington College, at Bloomington; 
and the Wabash College at Crawfordsville. | 


' 





Besides these, an Institution has been com- 


meneed at South Hanover, called the Indiana 
‘Teacher's Seminary. 

The college at South Hanover is the creature 
and the pet, and is designed to be the prop, of 
old-schoolism in that portion of the country. 
From its character in this respect, and its loca- 
tion, it claims protection and patronage, not 


| only from its own state, but also from Ohio and 


Kentucky, At the recent session of Synod in| 
these three states, her agents, or rather her) 
Faculty, were dispersed to petition in her behalf 
and plead her cause. From the two members, 
of Faculty present at the Synod of Indiana my| 
knowledge of the Institution was gained, not! 
being able in person to visit it. Like the other | 
Institutions before noticed, it has three depart-| 
ments, Preparatory, Collegiate, and ‘Theologi- 
cal. It was represented as ina flourishing con- | 
A preposition for | 
the increase of its funds was submitted to Synod | 
to this effect; thatt nod of the state be held | 
responsible for a certain sum; and that this sum| 
be apportioned, according to their ability, to the | 
several churches. Whatever be the merits of 
the college, and whatever the cause which | 
originated this proposition, they have doubtless | 
begun at the right place to solicit aid. Instead | 
of sending their agent to the east first of all, to 
secure from the benevolent here an endowment, | 
they design to prove the means, or at least se-! 
cure the sympathy, of the churches at home; 
and by an annual appeal to them, to be as little | 
as possible dependent upon foreign aid. ‘This 
is Wise, and we hope other institutions will take 
the hint, and be the wiser for this example. it| 
is true indeed, that wisdom in this case has been | 
the result of a sort of necessity not very flatter- 
ing to New England; since itis rather a dislike | 
or distrust of our Yankee Theology, than any | 
higher motive, that has originated this scheme 
of home responsibility and aid. @As they have 
no sympathy with us in ‘Theological views, they 
judged, very modestly, that our purses would 
not be ready to sympathize very deeply with | 
their necesvities, and hence their appeal to the| 
Synods of Indiana, Ohio, and Kentucky. But} 
no matter whence their wisdom originates, if il 
be wisdom; and of this we cannot doubt. Our 
western Institutions need the sympathy of the 





| churches around them, as well as of the Chris- | 


tian community at the east. A part at least, of | 
the responsibility of sustaining them should be 
thrown upon them, not merely for the relief of | 
eastern Christians, but for their own advantage. | 
They need the stimulus of this benevolent ac- | 
tion, however small its results, to invigorate 
their piety, and strengthen them for future re- 
sponsibilities, Let them do this, and the be- 
nevolent here will have the cheering satisfac- 
tion, that they are helping those who are labor-| 
ing to help themselves, | 

‘These remarks will not be construed as con- 
taining a censure of western churches, or area- 
son for diminished responsibility at the east. | 
Those churches need but to be visited, to learn | 
that if the healing, conservative influence of! 
science and religion is spread over that great 
valley, itmust be done mainly by eastern be-| 
nevolence, [tis a tribute due to the west from} 
the east as a token of paternal and brotherly in-| 
terest, whose sons and brothers have gone thith- 
er to fell her wide forests and enrich their com- 
mon country. It is due asa tribute of gratitude 
for the Institutions here enjoyed, which were 
planted and fostered in our infancy by the hand 
of foreign benevolence. It is impossible for 
any new country, while her forests are yet un- 
felled, and her prairies yet but partially im- 
proved, to sustain unaided the interest of edu- 
cation and religion for her multiplying commu- 
nity. ‘This is especially true of the western 
portion of our own land, both on account of the 
unparalleled rapidity with which itis peopled, 
and the diverse character and habits of its popu- 
lation, It is not only the duty therefore of} 
Christians at the east to aid in sustaining west- 
ern Institutions, but itis a privilege, of which | 
we would not wish to deprive them. But let! 
not the outgoings of their benevolence he indis- | 
criminately appropriated. Our beneficence will | 
not accomplish too much, even when most | 
wisely and judiciously applied. Yours, B.C. | 











| 
Often there isa little thing, by which one is 


exceeding tried in himself, or tormented by! 
another, Such things come to pass by the just | 
permission of God, that so thou mayst discern, 
that as thon canst not sulxlue little things, thou 
wouldat not be able to surmount difficult things. 


WARCH 25, 1836. 


Religious. 


For the Boston Recerder. 
HOME MISSIONS. 


An Extract from the Quarterly Report of a 
Missionary in Mass. Feb. 20, 1836. 

“We have frequently had Christian brethren 
and sisters come from abroad to reside here, 
and they have often been to our little church, 
refreshing as cold water to a thirsty spirit. 

* Butin fidelity, [ am constrained to say, this 
cannot be said of all professors of religion who 
come to reside here, from sister churches.— 
They wish to hear ‘something new.” ‘They 
are “‘ unstable as water; ” a grief to our church; 
a foul stala upon the escutcheon of the church 


Pa which they belong; dead* weights on the | 
a 


riot wheels of the gospel; weakening the 
hands of the minister; rejoleing the hearts of 
errorists; impediments in the way of the con- 
version of sinners, over which many stumble 
into the world of perdition. 

** Are those churches doing right, who suffer 
their nrembers to remove trom under their 
watch aud care, and remain away from them 
for years, without inquiring where they are, or 
what they are doing? Is it not a duty which 
they owe to the great Head of the church, to 
themselves, and to their brethren with whom 
they have covenanted to watch over, pray for, 
and admonish them, to know where they are, 
and how they are? You would be astonished, 
if | should tell the whole truth on this subject. 
Members of evangelical churches have remain- 
ed in this town for many years, and have never 
been called on, by the churches to which they 
belonged, until at last some of them became 
open Universalists, and others professed Deists ! 
Ought such things to be?” 

EMARKS. J. Itis ateasy matter to tell how 
things ought to be, but not so easy to put them 
right when they go wrong. 

2. The facts here disclosed are not of uncom- 
mon occurrence; they are by no means true, 
substantially, only of one church or of a few 
churches; many experience the same affliction, 
or fall under the same condemnation, 

3. It is a difficult matter for any church to 
follow its members in all their wanderings. 
They scatter every where. For years, often- 
times, they become located no where. ‘They 


obey the calls of business; they go abroad to 


seek an inheritance among their brethren, and 
are ** busy here and there,” till Providence fix 
their lot, perhaps some hundred or some thou- 
sand miles from their native soil. Possibly, 
they might be found, by diligentinquiry; possi- 
bly not, The churches to which they belong 
may be in fault, or may not be in fault. That 
they themselves are in fault is certain, if they 
neglect to apprise their brethren of their loca- 


tion, and neglect to ask for letters of dismission | 


and recommendation, And if when their breth- 
ren trace where they are, they fail to * wateh 
over them” according to their vows, or to se- 
cure their admission to some sister church, they 

too are in fault. f 

4. ‘The evil complained of, is a great one, 

an extensive one, aud a prevailing one. Ttis a 
great one, because it involves such a violation 
of solemn covenant engagements, as leads to 
ouher offences of a still more glaring character, 
and more pernicious influence. It offends 
against conscience—against the law of love— 
against the whole flock of Christ—and against 
Chirist himself. Nor is it matter of words, that 
suc h offenders against laws whose penalties are 
reserved for another world, should be left to fall 
into Universalism, or even blacker isms, if 
blac ker ones there can be, and to become the 
Victims of vice, and objects of just loathing. 
is an extensive evil. Few churches are free 
frotnit. Few are so “ thoroughly compacted,” 
as to know all their members intimately, and to 
be acquainted with all their movements. ‘* One 
goeth and another cometh,” before their breth- 
ren are aware of it. It is perhaps an evil inci- 
dent to the loose organization of our churches; 
certainly a necessary consequence of the ab- 
sence or non-observance of those regulations 
which every church ought to form and maintain 
for the preservation of its integrity. It is a 
grand defect, not in the system of Congregation- 


alissin, but in its administration, that the mem- | 


bers of our churches are not more frequently 
called together, in their church relationship to 


each other, and made acquainted with each | 


othier’s spiritual trials, dangers, doubts and diffi- 
culties. It isa prevailing evil. Whatever may 
have been done to correct it, has availed little. 
Instances of breaking covenant vows in this 
way are multiplying. Many of the subjects of 
our revivals are left thus to show themselves 
hypocrites or self-deceivers. They had been 
prematurely brought within the enclosures of 


the church, horne to the gates of it by the | 


strong wave of excitement, or too powerfully 
aryred by their friends, Soon they discover 
their mistake, and find that their hearts are not 
right with God; they wish themselves released 
from their obligations, and are no sooner be- 
yond the reach of the church with which they 
entered into covenant, than they throw off re- 
straint, and act out their true character, 

I< there any remedy for the evil? 

Vhe whole wuth of God must be declared, 
move plainly and fully. 
reliance on the ordinary means of grace, and 
less confilence in extraordinary excitements. 
More caution must be used in the admission of 
members to our churches; more time allowed 
for the trial of the faith of hopeful converts, and 
more pains taken to indoctrinate them thorough- 


ly in the great tru P the gospe | . 
y in the great truths of the gospel, by private | found two or three Chinese boatmen with vari- 


and systematic instruction before they come to 
the table of the Lord. These * Universalists ” 


evangelical churches, were never anything else 
at heart, and bad time been given for the abate- 
ment of the jervors of their zeal, and for their 
thorough instruction, after their apparent con- 


version ambbefore their admission to gospel or- | 


dinances, the church had been saved the shame 
of their apostasy. Very tittle confidence is to 
be had in any other remedy that can be pro- 
posed. 


For the Boston Recorder. 
THE SKY-ROCKET DISCIPLE, 

Reader, you have doubtless seen a sky-rocket. 
You saw it start in a flash—go hissing with its 
fiery train into the sky—sparkle for a moment, 
and leave all in darkness again. 

The Rocket, beside being the glory “ of stu- 
pid starers and of loud huzzas ” has some other 
uses. It affords a good illustration of the char- 
acter of “certain of the diselples.” 

There are some, who start out of their spir- 
itual slumber now and then, like the rocket 
bursting out of the darkness. 
other has set them in a blaze. They were 
powder, inert enough under the lock and key of 
the magazine. But the spark hus fallen and 
ignition has taken place. 

Now the suddenness of the start is not so 
much the object of rebuke, as that moral state 
which makes any thing like a start necessary. 
Disciples, “ lights of the world,” should shine 
on like the unwearied sun. Kindled once, they 
should burn with increasing brightness forever, 

The rocket dashes furiously on its way—so 
do some disciples. It is not the steady march 
and firm footstep of the disciplined soldier—the 


| into the street. 








sinking suddenly into darkness. 


I | among the Chinese, my teacher hung up his 


| coat in the lower room of the house; and a man 


There must be more | 


Some flash or | 


cool, determined advance of the veteran. ‘The 
disciple, who so lived that he requires to be 
started before he can do his duty, will be like to 
start off in some erratic course; as the rock, 
whose hardness requires powder, is likely to be 
scattered in dangerous fragments, 

“Then you would rebuke all promptness and 
energy in religion.” That basty and rash in- 
ference of yours is the very sky-rocket sort of 
proceeding at which [ aim. {condemn not en- 
lightened, well directed zeal and energy in do- 
ing good. I would throw my whole body, soul 
and spirit into the scale in favor of such a 
course. But f do condemn tury and fierceness, 
I would not have a man leap in such haste from 
his bed, asto throw himself through the window 
I rejoice in the speed and ener- 
gy of my horse, but | beg of him not to dash the 
vehicle to pieces. I would have my little son 
promptly obey my commands, but not in such 
haste as to knock his little sister down, or break 
his own limbs over a chair. 

But the rocket. There it flies, brilliant and 
sparkling. But suddenly all is darkness! So 
with thatdisciple. He does notendure. ‘There 
was light and flame. But they are gone out. 

e was swift winged—but his wings were wax. 
They have melted. He fliesno longer. Runs? 
No! Walks then? No, not that. He has 
stopped movement altogether. Rocket-like, he 
has burnt out. All his glory has departed. ‘The 
transient gleam has left still deeper darkness! 
_ Suppose that Rocket to soliloquize a litle as 
it goes gleaming up the sky. Such splendor, 
such elevation, such power to excite the gaping 
wonder of the multitude, may well excite some 
complacency, ‘Thus—* this is grand! How de- 
lightful to soar thus. What a splendid train 
points outiny path! T rival the very stars of 
the firmament. A few more of us would con 
found the sun and make the moon ashamed,” 
So some vehement disciples. ‘Give us but a 
few kindred spirits, and how we would drive 
the chariot of salvation, As it now is, the great 
mass of Christians around us look like rush- 
lights at noon day.” 

* You poor sorry thing,” said the Rocket, as 
it saw the feeble glimmering of a distant lamp, 
“* you poor sorry thing, burning down there all 
alone, nobody notices you. You had better go 
out and done with it. How insignificant!” 

The Lamp modestly replied, “1 cannot go 
like thyself, dear brother, gleaming into the sky; 
but [trust | have an useful though an humble 
employment; where Lam. And as for going 
out, Lam living, among other things, todo thee 
a kind office in return for thy present scorn. 
Notwithstanding allthy present glory and tri- 


} umph, I am eX per ling every momenta summons 


to thy funeral. It will shortly be true, Brother, 
that, if there be anything of all thy glory worth 
looking for, they will need my poor aid to find 
it, and furnish i for a decent burial.” 

A lamp in Zion, shining with a clear and 
steady light—a firm, faithful, enduring Chris- 
tian, is better than a sky-rocket disciple, flash- 
ing and dazzling for an hasty moment, and then 

‘ Simon. 


MORALS OF THE HEATIIEN, 


Editor of 
Recorder, dated Singapore, Oct. 


Letter from Rev. lra Tracy, to the 
the Boston 
28, 1835. 
Dear BaorHer,—Perhaps it will serve to give 

you some idea of the moral condition of the 

heathen and Mohammedans here, if I tell you 
some instances of their wickedness that have 
come under my observation. [ will mention 
them in the order of their occurrence, as nearly 
as | can recollect. 

Soon after | came here and while I lived 


entered took and ran and sold it to an old clothes 
man, Who refused to part with it when the own- 
er deryanded it. A few days after, on going to 


| my room one morning, I saw, that during the 


night a thief had dug a hole large enough to 


| admit his body through the wall of a neighbor- 


ing house, where he had ascertained that some 
valuable property was left, and stolen it away. 


| Atew days more, and some one entered my 


house, stole the few plates and other dishes I 
had, and broke two or three iron spoons, to see 
whether they were silver and worth taking 
away. 

Soon after we moved into the mission house, 
a thief entered one night, searched my own and 
Mrs. 'T.’s writing desks, her drawers, and cup- 
board, took two or three litte articles from the 
former, and all our knives, forks, spoons, &c. 
and carried them out into the verandah, where 
he was laying them outto carry them away 
conveniently, when he was heard; on perceiv- 
ing which he fled and left nearly all be had 
taken. He too broke the spoons to see whether 
they were silver, ‘This man must have put his 
hands within six or eight inches of two watches, 
and 10 or 12 dollars of money. We attribute 
his not finding them to the care of our heavenly 
Father for his own property and children, A 
thimble and pencil case were the principal arti- 
cles he carried away. A few days atter this a 
thief entered the verandah, evidently with the 
design of taking a lamp that hung there; but 
was discovered and fled. 

A few weeks later, | was awakened in the 
night by the ery of thieves from the next house, 
which they had entered,and were stealing what- 
ever they could find. 

About this time Brother Parker left his watch 
upon the table for a moment while he was at- 
tending to his patients, and it was stolen, 

I went to the dispensary one morning and 


ous wounds, who said they bad heen fighting with 


: — | the men of another boat containing twice their 
and * Deists ” springing up from the bosom of | the men © z 


| number. 


An hour after, about as many came 
from that other boat telling precisely the same 
story. Each had been beaten by twice their own 
number; but they had not had the spirit of lying 
beaten out of them. 

Not many days after, there came a man with 
six or eight wounds on his head and neck, who 
said that he was the only one that escaped out 


| of about 30 that belonged to a junk which was 


taken by the pirates a little distance from here, 
One night Brother Parker, on returning from 
his evening walk, found a man who had been 


| fighting, and was laid bleeding and groaning at 


his door, with the end of his nose torn almost 
completely off, and other wounds. 

You have seen accounts of the attack made 
on brothers Jones and Dean while they lived 
with us. Before brother D.’s wounds were 


| dressed, we were told that pirates had seized a 


boat conveying goods to the American ship 
Cashmere, and killed all men on board except 
one, and he was at the dispensary. We found 
him there with a wound by a spear, and a part 
of his intestines hanging out! A few weeks 
after this, Brother Parker was called one Sab- 
bath morning to dress the wounds of three men 
from a large boat that had been attacked hy pi- 
rates, One had a ball that had entered his arm 
to be cut ovt from his back, another had one 
finger shot off and a second shattered, and the 
third had a large ball that entered his side, and 
was cut out three days after nearly on the op- 
posite side. About this time two or three men 
broke open the printing office and carried away 
a large quantity of type, &c. which could be of 
no value to them, except to melt into balls or 
the like, but were of great value to us. They 


JOSEPH TRACY, EDITOR. — 


were seen, and fled, and the types were recov- 
ered. A little after this a man entered the room 
of the Chinese school teacher at the dispensary, 
and carried a trunk that had been left in the 
teacher’s cape by a friend. 

A short time since some one entered the dis- 
pensary and stole a blanket; again one entered 
and stole a coat; again aad stole a Chinese wri- 
ung stand: and still again while bturned away 
for about one-minute to look ata patient, another 
patient stole my case of surgical instruments, 
from which seme one had stolen a silver probe. 

These are specimens of heathen and Mo- 
bammedan character, which Lhave been wit- 
ness of. [have heard of many more around me, 

Theft, piracy, fighting, and murder being 
thus common, lying and inspurity may be ex- 
pected to abound, ‘The former is almost or 
quite universally practiced, whenever it is 
though advantageous. No dependence ean, in 
general, be placed on the promise or assertion 
ota native. A large proportion of our patients 
have brought their disease upon themselves by 
the transgression of the seventh commandment. 
I might mention numerous instances of each of 
these sins, but | have not time. Such are the 
people among whom the missionary has to live 
and with whor he has to deal. He is obliged 
to be watchful over all the property of the mis 
| sion, and keep-it under lock and key. He is 
| perplexed, and at least tempted exceedingly to 
j be vexed, whenever he has any business to 
| transact with a native, Yet there is-hope even 
for these wicked, depraved beings, and | labor 

on with the confident assurance that my labor 
will not be in vain in the Lord. Help me by 
| your prayers,and bid others help me too, 
Yours ever, lea ‘Tracy. 
Singapore, Oct. 28, 1835. 








For the Boston Recorder. 
CONGREGATIONALISM IN ILLINOIS. 


| The convention of the Congregational chureh- 
les of Hlinois met at Jacksonville, Oct, 22d, 
| 1835, pursuant to the adjournment of the Con- 
| gregational convention held at Quincy, Novem- 
| ber, 1834, for the purpose of drawing up some 

bond of union and articles of agreement, to be 

recommended to the several churehes for adop- 
! tion, 

Delegates were present from the churches at 
| Fairfield and Quiney, Adams County, Atlas 
land Griggsville, Pike County, Jacksonville, 
Morgan County, and trom the Congregational 
Union of Fox River. 

The convention respectfully submit the fol- 
lowing constitution, articles of faith and regu- 
lations, to the brethrem, as the result of its de- 
liberations, 


CONSTITUTION, 

1. This association shall be ealled the Con- 
gregational Association of Hlinois, 

2. This association is formed on the princi- 
| ple, that believers entering into covenant with 
| God and one another, to walk inthe ordinances 

of the Gospel, constitute a church of Christ, and 
j are vested with authority by the great head of 
| the chureh to choose their own offieers and ex- 
| ercise all that discipline his word requires. 
| §$. All those churches, associations, and min- 
isters, Who adopt this constitution and articles 
of faith annexed, nay belong to this association. 
| 4. A delegation trom the churches of this as- 
| sociation, consisting of the pastor and one or 
| more delegates from each chureh, shall meet 
| annually on the first Thursday of November, at 
| 2 o'clock, P.M. ‘The objects shall be to report 
the state of the churches, to act as an advisory 
! council in cases of difficulty, to consult together 
| in regard to the best mode of promoting the 
| Redeemer’s kingdom among us, and by our 
mutual prayers and sympathies to excite each 
| other to greater activity in the service of the 

Lord. But in cases of discipline, only one del- 
| egate from each church shall be consulered a 

member of the council. 

5. Atany regular meeting of this association 
when two or more ministers are present, they, 
together with two or more delegates from two 
or more churches, may license or ord&in any 
brother they may deem qualified to preach the 
Gospel. Provided however that no man shall 

licensed or ordained without the approbation 
of a majority of the ordained ministers present. 

6. Ministers in all cases of discipline shall be 
amenable to a council eomposed of the minis- 

| ters and delegates present, at any regular meet- 
| ing of the association, But no minister shall be 
censured without the approbation of a majority 
of the ordained ministers present, 

7. This constitution may be altered or amend- 
ed at any annual meeting of the association by 
a vote of two thirds of the members present, 

ARTICLES OF FAITH, 

1. We believe the Seriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments are the word of God, and the 
only infallible rule of faith and practice, 

2. There is one only living and true God, 
subsisting in three persons, Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost, who are infinite, eternal and un- 
changeable in every divine perfeetion. 

3. ‘That man isa sinner, and as such justly 
exposed to the penalty of the law of God. That 
all who repent of sin and rely on the atoning 
blood of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, for 
pardon and acceptance with God, will be saved, 
and that those who do not will be finally lost. 

4. ‘That the influence of the Holy Spirit, is 
indispensable to make his truth effectual in the 
conversion of sinners and in the sanetification 
of Christians, and that this influenee of the 
Spirit is perfectly consistent with the freedom 
of the creature. 

5. Thatthere will be 9 resurrection of the 
dead, when God will judge the world by Jesus 
Christ, and the wicked will go aw Ly Into eters 
nal punishment, but the righteous into life ever- 
lasting. 


| be 


REGULATIONS 

1. Any evangelical church may unite with 
this association and retain its mode of 
church government, both as it regards ite diset- 
| pline of members and ministers; provided there 
| is nothing in its ereed inconsistent with the ar- 
cles of union of this association. 

2. In our view, the provice ace of God 
mnands of us constant and prayerful effort bor 
the conversion of souls, and we are willing to 
co-operate with all evangelical churches in this 
glorious wark. 

8. We will consider it our duty and privilege 
to unite with our pastors in holding protracted, 
or sacramental meetings in any place where 
desired, if in our view it is practicable, and 
there i a reasonable expectation of doing good, 

4. The standing officers of this body shall be 
a moderator and clerk, to be chosen at the an- 
nual meeting. 

The moderator shall call a special meeting of 
the association, at the request of one or more 
ministers or one or more churches, 

Bexsauis Beckxrorp, Moderator. 


M. M. Reep, Clerk. 


The following is an abstract from the minutes 
of the Convention. 

Resolved, That we approve of the Constitu- 
tion and articles of Faith of the Congregational 
Union of Fox River, and cordially invite them 
| to unite with us and send a delegation to the 
meetings of this association, 

Brother Ben) unin Baklwin and Elihu Wal- 
cott were appointed delegates to attend the next 
annual meeting of the Congregational Union of 


own 
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Fox River, and in case they fail, to appoint their 
substitutes. 

Rev, Asa Turner and William Carter were 
appointed delegates to represent this association 
at the several meetings of the Congregational | 
churches of New England and New York, and | 
in case they fail to appoint substitutes. | 

Rev. William Carter was appointed to preach 
a sermon on Foreign missions at the next annu- 
al meeting of this association. k 

Rev, Asa Turner to preach on the subject of 
education. 

Rev. Warren Nichols to preach on the sub- 
ject of Sunday Schools. ro 

M. M. L. Reed to deliver an address on ‘Tem- 

erance. f 
Rev. A. Greenwood, Asa Turner and William 
Carter were appointed to prepare a narrative of 
the religious state of the churches, for publica- 
tion, : 

The first annual meeting was appointed at 
Fairfield, Adams Co. the first Thursday in No- 
vember, at 2 P. M. 

The Convention dissolved, Monday Oct. 26. 

Benyamin Becxrorp, Moderator. 

M. M. L. Resp, Clerk. 


REVIVALS. 

West Boyisron.—Letter from the Rev. E. 
Payne, to the Editor of the Boston Recorder, dated | 
West Boylsten, March 19, 1836. 

My installation, in this place, occurred one | 
year ago last November. Nothing “specially | 
interesting was apparent, during the winter and | 
spring. Meetings, however, on the Sabbath in! 
connection with some special efforts made for | 
that purpose, were more and more fully attend- | 
ed; and a more prayerful attention give to the | 
word. 

In the fore part of summer, a few were awak- | 
ened, and there was a solitary conversion, here } 
and there, in the parish; but no very general | 
interest till September, ‘Then an unusual seri-| 
ousness spread over the assembly. The inter- 
est became more general for some weeks, ull, 
in a greater or less degree, all parts of the soci-! 
ety were affected. ‘The work continued through 
the autumn and winter, and is yet in: progress,» 
though not so rapid, or powerful, as at one pe-; 
riod. During some part of the time, hopeful | 
conversions were quite frequent. Some occur 
now, almost every week; and some of the late | 
eases have been unusually interesting. The 
church, I believe, have made some attainments | 
in a knowledge of their duty, and in active pie- | 
ty. "Their pastor has felt their assistance at no | 
time more than the present. All meetings ap-| 
pear to be as well as ever attended, And it ts; 
a matter worthy of earnest desire, effort and | 
fervent prayer, that the vantage ground from | 
which to attack sin and error, and win souls, | 
now held, may never be given up. It is very | 

| 
| 








melancholy that there are so frequent retroces- | 
sions of almost the whole camp of the Lord, 
after any advances upon the enemies’ ground. | 
Are not some beginning to learn and practice | 
better? Is not the subject of uniform improve | 
ment and approximation towards a perfect stand. | 
ard, too seldom urged upon the church? 

The work of the Lord has indeed been mar-) 
vellous in our eyes. Little of mere animal ex-) 
citement has been witnessed. Yethave we had 
heart-rending scenes, sinners of seventy years, ! 
bowed before the energies of the Spirit, agoniz- 
ing antl sore broken for their long life of 
sin. Some of all ages have been brought to 
the Saviour, Sixty united with our church, the 
first Sabbath in February, Several are! 
now standing as candidates for chureh mem- 
bership. ‘These embrace such as are snore than 
fourteen years of age. A class has been formed, 
enlled © the class of probationers,” 
of such as are less than fourteen years 
This class are prospective candidates for the 
church and meet occasionally with their pas- 
tor, for instruction, ‘The class numbers about 
thirty. Our Sabbath School was never so in- 
teresting, or embraced so many members; anc 
objects of benevolent and Christian enterprize 
have never been so cordially, and liberally sus- 
tained. [fany particular efforts were blessed in 
bringing about the revival, they are urging the 
pressing importance of a uniform and prayerful 
attendance on the means of grace, the preach- 
ing of the word on the Sabbath, and not least, 
the means and efforts to make the Sabbath 
School more useful. We have held frequent: 
inquiry meetings, and have confined ourselves 
-to no one stated plan of operations, except such} 
asthe word of God sanctioned. May we feel the j 
responsibleness of our present condition, and | 
the important labors now before us. 





more 


consisting 


old, 





Marietta Cotiece, Ohio.—Letter to the Ed- 
itor of the Boston Recorder, dated Feb. 18, 1836. 

Br. Tracy,—It willbe recollected that just | 
one year ago, the churches and institutions | 
of learning in Marietta, Ohio, were visited with | 
a copious shower of grace. About 30 of the} 
young men in the college have given satisfaeto- 
ry evidence of their conversion at that time. | 
am happy in being informed by letters, that an- 
other interesting work of grace has commenced 
in the town, and that several conversions had 
occurred in the college and other institutions of 
learning in the place. Thus we have additional 
evidence that God is ready to hear the prayers 
of his people in behalf of colleges. The friends 
of this college who have been aiding it by their 
funds, will no doubt rejoice in this repeated 
testimony of God’s approbation, Their un- 
ceasing prayers for it are affectionately solicited, 
Remember that the responsibility is upon the 
church, to procure by her prayers, the laborers 


she needs. Yours, &e. N. W. F. 
RELIGION IN WASHINGTON. 


[From the Correspondence of the “ American Traveller ”) 

Perhaps there is no place where Sunday dis- 
tarbs so imperceptibly the even tenor of week- 
day customs and feelings. ‘There is no holiness 
given tothe time—or growing out of it.—There 
is no peculiar solemnity or silence prevalent, as | 
in the towns of New England. There is noth- | 
ing like religion or prayer in the atmosphere. 
Still, | believe, the bells ring—and church-doors | 
are flung open. People put on their better 
dresses, and there is some gathering to the| 
mneetinghouse, Even the capitol is let for ser- 
vices—but then they are more of a show than a 
snered thing with a Majority there—and as for 
the prayer and Bible reading that goes up from 
the great houses, or is bowed to in their parlors, 
[ would give but little for it, Upon an average. | 
Amusements, on Sunday, seem to be the religion | 
of the children—especially of the blacks. You | 
may walk the Avenue from the Capitol to the 
White Palace, upon that day, and you will find | 
yourself compelled to thread your w ay through | 
many a party at marbles, and many a party of| 
hoy and cursing boys, Yocure seems to he! 
taken of them, and the lessons which they gath-| 
er from too many of their elders, in the way of} 
gainbling, if oll things are true, will have no! 
tendency to make them what they ought to Iver, | 
The truth is, General Government and morali- | 
ly are two things that have no particular syim- 
pathy, under any sky. 1 would not be particu. 
larly severe upon our own country—but f would | 
hot, on the other hand, believe in any peculiar | 
purity which the é¢haracter of its institutions im- 
we to the public sentiment or public manners. 
Sve are wicked enough, in all conscience; and 
if we disguise the sin a little more than other| 
nations, | have no idea that we shall arrive at| 
any better issue, or that we deserve any hetter| 
deseription.—We ought to be more aware of | 
this, all over the land. We have a suspicion, 
quite general among us, nmounting almost to a 
faith—that we fre a peculiarly religious people, 
There never was a greater mistake. We are| 
only doctrinal. We excel in that—but we are 
ho more pious thag any other population with 
equal Christian advantages. 

It is a great liberty of mind, to covet nothin 
worldly. 














BOSTON RECORDER. 


“Friday, March 25, 1836. 


REVIVALS. 

** A Quarterly Meeting of Teachers of the Boston 
Sabbath School Union was held on Monday evening 
last, at the Old South Chapel, for Prayer and the 
communication of intelligence. It was stated that in 
several of the schools, there is at this time unusual 
seriousness among the scholars. ‘The North Bennet 
Street school, which has an average attendance of 
about 200 pupils, was not favored during the last 
year with any cases of conversion. ‘This fact, when 
stated to the teachers, seemed to impress them deeply 
with a sense of past remissness, and led them to 
more earnest prayer and constant faithfulness. It 
soon appeared that several members of the Bible 
Class were under serious impressions. At the present 
time there are several cases of hopeful conversion.”’ 

Such is the note, handed us by one who was 
present. Here is an instance of what we have urged 
—greater faithfulness and activity, growing out of 
penitence for past remisness. We fear that many 
have been remiss, and need to repent, who have not 
yet discovered it; and, Christian reader, if you have 
not paid any particular attention to the subject of 
late, you are probably one of them. 

The account from West Boylston deserves to be 
well considered. Where minister and people esteem 
the public worsip of God as they ought, Christians 
will grow in grace, and sinners be converted to God. 

Some of the members of a certain church have re- 
solved, that they will converse with every member 
of the congregation, on the salvation of his soul. 
They find their friends ready to hear them, and in 
some cases, seriously inquiring for the way of life. 
‘There are frequent addiions to that church. 





PRESBYTERIAN TROUBLES, 

The next meeting of the General Assembly 
promises to have business enough on band, of 
There is the case of 
Dr. Beecher, perhaps; for Dr. Wilson appeal- 
ed from the decision of the Synod, and intima- 


a troublesome character, 


ted that be should prosecute the appeal, if some- 
thing—he did not tell what—should not happen, 
to prevent. Next, is the case of Mr. Barnes, 
deposed for heresy by the Synod of Philadel- 
phia. This case is complicated, as physicians 
say, with some forty questions,—more or less, 
‘Then there is slave- 
ry. Some Northern Preshyteries, or Synods, or 


of order, jurisdiction, &e, 


both, have passed resolutions, which show a 
disposition to bring it before the Assembly. 
Rev. Joseph C. Harrison, who inherited slaves 
from his parents, was desirous to disconnect 
himself entirely with the business of slavehold- 
ing. 
gradual emancipation of his slaves, and lest 


He therefore made arrangements for the 


they should be frustrated by his death, secured 
to them all their freedom by will. He then ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Presbyterian church 


of Buck Creek, Ohio, to become their pastor, 


The Presbytery to which that church belongs, | 


sanctioned the proceedings; for which = they 


were censured by the Synod of Cincinnati, on | 


the ground that Mr. Harrison was a slaveholder, 
and therefore ought not to be suffered to preach. 
The church have submitted to the decision of 
the Synod. 


ascertain the facts concerning Mr. Harrison, or 


Whether the Synod took pains to 


whether they actually mean to depose from the 
ministry all but immediate abolitionists, we are 


notinformed, This sulject, therefore, may go 


up tothe Assembly; and if it does, threatens its | 


dissolution, 


Some of our Correspondents have suggested 
the expediency of having « meeting at Pitts- 
burgh, of the Southern delegates to the next 
General Assembly, a few days previous to the 
meeting of that Ecclesiastical body, that by con- 
ferring together, they may the better understand 
each other’s views, and been abled to actin eon- 
cert, should the subject of Slavery be agitated 


hy the General Assembly. We give the sug- 


gestion as it has been made, leaving it with our | 


Southern Presbyteries to adopt whatever course 
respecting it, they may deem proper. It is 
possible that self-defence may require such a 
measure, in order the more effectually to pro- 
tect the interests of our Southern Zion. 


The Presbyterian, and Old School paper, | 


says that the New School are intending to bring 
forward the sulject of Slavery. Some New 
School paper denies this, and asserts that it is 
Old School men, who harbor that design. 

A correspondent of the Pittsburgh Christian 
Herald, (Old School) says;— 

The friends of one of the parties in appeal, 
(Mr. Barnes,) are now operating vigorously 
and systematically, for the purpose of securing 
a majority in the next Assembly, The friends 
of Mr. B. have sent out one or more agents, 
ove at least, for the express purpose of procur- 
ing in as many Presbyteries as possible, the ap- 
pomtment of the right sort of men, elders us 
well as ministers, as commissioners to the next 


General Assembly; and that there may be no | 
failure, certain gentlemen have subscribed sums | 


of money to pay the expenses ot these commis- 
sioners, if need be. Lam in possession of such 
evidlence ns satisfies me that it is certainly true 
that this measure has been adopted: to-what 
extent [ know not, but have litte doubt that all 


parts of the church, where it was deemed ne- | 


cessary, or could be made available, have been 
or will be reached in this way, or in some other 
way, that is equivalent. 

He closes, by exhorting Old School men to 
elect “the right sort of men as commissioners.” 

It is obvious that, if the doctrine of the Synod 
of Cincinnati, in the case of Mr. Harrison, be 
sustained, formally or virtually, the Presbyteri- 
an church will be divided; no member from the 
slaveholding states will meet with it again, If 
the deposition of Mr. Barnes is sustained, it ts 
said by some that many churches will revolt 
from the Assembly, and declare themselves 


Congregational, If it be reversed, the Old 


School Presbyteries and Synods, especially of 


Philadelphia, will he strongly tempted to rebel, 
and may do, we know not what. of 
their newspaper writers have been saying, that 
if Presbyteries and Synods cannot do their own 
business without 


Some 


having the whole church, 
throughout the nation, agitated thereby, it is 
better tw quit the General Assembly entirely. 

It is known, to those who keep the history of 
such things in mind, that several leading men 
in that church have expressed a willingness to 
have the “appellate jurisdiction” of the Gen- 
eral Assembly abolished, Present appearances 
indicate, that it will soon, in some way, come 
to an end, 

The Presbyterian newspapers are helping on 
As de- 
bates in Congress are reported and published, 
80 that citizens may read and learn whom to 
vote for, so the debates in the General Assem- 


this consummation, very materially. 


bly and the Synods are published and sent | 


throughout the land, to enable all members of 
the Presbyterian church to choose their party 
wnderstandingly. For a year past, probably 





such reports have composed one third of the 
matter published in the leading papers of that 
church. ‘This interests all the readers of those 
papers in all the controversies reported; and, in 
fixing their attention upon controverted points 
of church discipline, draws it off from those 
subjects in which the life of piety more es pe- 
cially consists, We do not condemn the edi- 
tors for this. If their course is to coincide with 
the constitution of their church, they must do 
it. Besides, while party questions are full of 
interest, and every body wants to know how 
each party gets along, it will make their papers 
interesting, and secure a good circulation for 
them. But it does not promote personal piety. 
Great multitudes are getting sick of being thus 
perpetually dinned with the noise of party dis- 
putation, and with exhortations to do their duty 
atthe next election of ** commissioners,” ‘They 
grow sick of a church, the constitution of which 
leads to such results, This is one reason why 
great numbers, in New York and the Western 
States think seriously of Congregationalism, aad 
indeed, why the Congregationalists in’ tho se 
states are embodying themselves, as they are of 
late, in organizations which have nothing to Mo 
with Preshyterianism. 








CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH IN N. YORK. 

On Sabbath evening, March 18, the “ Sixth 
Free Church” was organized in New York 
city. ‘The Observer says, “ It isa Congrega- 
tional Church, ‘ established on Temperance 
and Anti-Slavery principles,” and will worship 
in the immense edifice, now nearly completed, 
on Leonard street, with an entrance froin Broad- 
way. Mr, Finney is to be Pastor.” 

The edifice is to be ealled “ Broadway Taber- 
nacle.”’ The Evangelist states that 118 mem- 
bers joined it at its organization, It gives the 
* principles? and rules”? of church govern- 
ment, but says nothing of any confession of 
faith or covenant, unless an acknowledgement 
of the supreme authority of the Bible is intend- 
ed to answer that purpose. ‘The deacons are 
to be chosen annually, and, with the pastor, con- 
stitute a * session,” by which business is to be 
prepared for the action of the church, 


Nothing 
is said, in these documents, of ‘Temperance or 
Anti-Slavery. 


Two rules we copy entire. 
Vi. The examination of atl eandidates for 





The Charleston Observer says;— | 


admission to the church shall be in open church 
meeting, and the unanimous vote of the teem. 
| bers present, both male and female, shall be re- 
| quisite for the admission of any member. 

IX. In enses of discipline, the chureh may 
refer to the session the duty of collecting the 
evidence and preparing the case for the action 
of the church. The decision of the majority of 
the members present, male and female, shall he 
| final in all eases; but if difficulties shall arise in 
| the proceedings, the prayers and counsel ot 
other churches may be sought, both parties 
| agreeing thereto, hut the power of cerssure shall 
still rest in the church, 


We acknowledge the right of this church, as 
| of every other, to manage tts own niatiers in its 

own way; and if it will keep its own matters to 

itself, to do it without being held answerable to 
| the public for its domgs. But as they have 
chosen to make their example public, ew th it it 
will have, whether they desire itor not, what- 
ever influence with the pubhe their weight o 
character can give it, we think they are bound 
to tell the public what they suppose Paul meant, 
when he forbade women to speak in the ehurch. 
We think them 
bound to show, that they are not subverting an 


es, or to usurp authority. 


authority, which God has establishe d, and which 
We 
think them bound toshow, too, that women can 


isof universal and perpetual obli:zation. 


become such creatures as the practice of min- 
gling with men in the exercise of ecclesiastical 
authority tends to make them, without becom- 
ing less fit to promote holiness and happi- 
| ness in the world by the performance of the 
peculiar duties of their sex. 


We have known 
| several married women, who claimed the right 


conceded to them in these rules; but we 


knew a good wife, who was of that mind. 


hever 


We feel bound to notice sorne of the peculiar- 
| ties of this church, because the reputation oi 
Congregationalism is concerned. Just now, 
| more than ever, throughout the bounds of the 
Presbyterian church, there are many, who are 
very much afraid that Congre gationalism will be 
introduced; and who,for that reason,will greedi- 
ly sieze any fact that can be used to its disad- 
vantage. They will doubtless hold up the rules 
of this " sixth free church,” as a specimen ol 
| 

| 

} 

| 


the system. Against this, we feel bound to 


| protest. We know not that another Congrega- 
tional church exists on earth, in which the prin- 
| ciple of female government is adimitted; or in 
| which a unanimous vote is required, in order 
| to admita member; or in which deacons are 
| chosen annually. ‘There may be such churches; 
| but if they exist, we are ignorant That 
such ‘‘rules” would meet with very nearly 


of it. 


unanimoue disapprobation among the Congre- 


} 
| gationalists of New England, is certain. 





POPERY, AS IT NOW Is, 
We request serious attention to the following 
articles, from the We thought o 
abridging them; but, that we may -be sure to do 


The 


soston Pilot. 


exact justice, we will give them entire. 
first is from the Pilot of March 5, 1836. 
Tue Dececareo Miracurovs Power or rue 
Trove Cuvrcu.—One of the strongest evidences 
which can be adduced in proof of the Sanctity 
of the One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church, 
| is the fact that it alone has ever been enabled to 
substantiate its claims to a divine origin, by the 
constant fulfilment of the words of our Saviour, 
referring to that power of exercisin,z miraculous 
agency upon various occasions of which He 
availed himselfin His mission. Th at this power 
has, by the grace of Almighty God, been fre- 
quently exercised upon necessary occasions, for 
the encouragement of the wavering end the con- 
| firmation of the faithful, cannot admit of the 
least shadow of doubt, and we have the pleasure 
| 
| 





now to present our readers with the subjoined 

extracts trom which it will be seen thatthe arm 
| of the Lord is not shortened. We are unable 
| to dwell upon this highly interesting subject 
longer at present; but shall seize the earliest 
| opportunity of entering into detail into its ex- 
amination and illustrate our remarks by authen- 
ticnted cases, 

The following are extracts; the first from a 
private letter just received from France by a 
distinguished Catholic layman of this city; and 
the other, an article taken from a file of papers 
transmitted to the same gentleman. The trans- 
lation is absolutely literal, which will account 
for the idiomatic peculiarity observable, and we 
deemed it inexpedient to alter the phraseology, 
for obvious reasons. 

Extract of a letter from France to a Catholic 

gentleman in Boston. 
| “The public attention here has been, for 





weeks past, absorbed in the miracles performed, 
with God’s all potent grace, by Monsigneur 
Flaget,the venerable Bishop of Bardstown, Ken- 
tucky. He has spent some time in this diocese, 
replacing our invalid bishop in several pastoral 
courses, and has been every where admired for 
his sanctity and humility;—people have crowded 
from all parts to receive his benediction, ‘The 
miracles are authentic, seen and Snown by all 
the world: he has operated the cure of a number 
of sick and infirm, and the Episcopal residence 
was thronged with the suffering of various class- 
es, as in the times of our divine Saviour, w hen 
by imposition of hands, he cured the lame, the 
blind, and other infirm,as related in the Gospel.” 

The above is confirmed by the following ar- 
ticle translated from the L’Ami de la Religion, 
No, 2592. of the 22d December last: 

“We would not have referred to the fact 
which follows, had it not been guarantee: to us 
by the testimony of a gentleman distinguished 
as much for his judgment, as for his piety, a 


in the account, such as we have known wrought | 
by fanatics or impostors among the ignorant in 
this country, Miss Monti’s physician “at first: 
attributed the recovery to a transient enthusi-; 
asm;"? but, because she continued apparently | 
well so long, he was forced to admit “ some 
extraordinary agency,”? Observe, the extreme 
dates are Dee. 4 and Jan. 2. 


such cures continue longer than that. 


We have known 
We 
could uame several persons, who have been 
unable to rise from their beds, and whose illuess 
could not be removed by medicine, who intel- 
ligeut physicians have cured, by acting on the 
nervous system through the imagination and 
the passions. Some of them have enjoyed good 
health for years, and appear to be permanently 
cured. Whether Bishop Flaget’s cures were 
of this kind, or whether his patients had ever 





testimony which is, moreover, corroborated by 
othercreditable information, We have letters be- 
fore us bearingsignaturesof implicit confidence: 
they are so precise on the subject that we would 
not do them justice were we not to furnish some 
extracts from them, ‘On Friday, 4th inst. 
Monsigneur Flaget, Bishop of Bardstown, who 
had been about two months at Nantes a guest 
with the hospitable prelate of this city, and a 
native of the same province,—Monsignear Fla- 
get, [ say, was invited to the country seat of a 
respectable family; its name is Grillau, near 
Ville-en-Rois, five quarters of a league from 
Nantes. He set out accompanied by one otf 
those religious (‘Trappists) so despotically ex- 
pelled from the Abbey of Melleray, three years 
ago. ‘The two guests are received with atten- 
tion and respect by Madam De Commequiers, 
the lady of the house. She proposes to the 
| Bishop to see her grand-daughter, Miss Monti, 
ja young lady of 22 years, a model of piety, who, 
in consequence of a severe malady, had both 
her legs paralyzed, and was continually con- 
fined to her bed, where she could not he moved 
without great suffering. The young lady ex- 
poses her vohappy situation to the Prelate: he 
exhorts her to patience and resignation, but 
above all to trust in God's merey. “If you 
wish it,” said he to the sufferer, ‘ we will make 
together a little noveaa to implore of the Al- 
mighty a perfect conformity to bis most holy 
will: tothis intention Jet us recite daily the lita- 
nies of the Sacred Heart, and other prayers.” 
After some further conversation, the Prelate 
gave his benediction to the patient, and returned 
to Nantes. About half an hour after his de- 
parture, Miss Monti, finding herself alone, com- 
menced offering the prayers agreed upon, when, 
hardly had she proceeded with the Litanies of 
the Sacred Heart, than she felta gentle heat 
spreading over her body from the lower extremi- 





ties. She leaps out of bed, exclaiming “ lam 
cured.” ‘der father, who was not far off, has- 


tens to her, and they fall into each other’s em- 
braces. ‘She prostrates herself to render thanks 
}to God, She wishes to write immediately to 
‘the venerable Bishop, to inform him of what 
has passed. Mr. and Mes. Monti start for 
| Nantes with the letter, On their arrival at the 
episcopal mansion, they are, at first, hardly 
able to utter any thing but ‘ she is cured.”’ 
‘They express their warm gratitude to the pious 
Bishop of Bardstown, whose humility is con- 
founded, and who, next morning, left the city 
for Angers.” ‘The letter which we cite is of the 
13th of December, adding that Miss Monti con- 
l tinued perfectly well, that she eats, drinks, and 
walks about, as if nothing had ever been the 
binatter with her”? ‘ 
Probably most of our readers are aware thit 
the venerable Bishop of Kentucky , has been on 
in European tour for several months; and all 
must fervently unite in prayer that a Prelate, 
to Whose sanctity and humility the seal of Divine 
approbation has been so gloriously set—may 
long be spared to edily the faithful by his ex- 
unple, and benefit them by his prayers, We 
| hope to receive yet more recent intelligence, 
}with a more minute detail of particulars of the 
above, and other cases, and which we = shall 
forthwith lay before our readers. JLS. B. 
The next is from the Pilot of March 19, 1836. 
Bisuop Fracet.—Further extracts from the 
| L’.amit de la Religion, No. 2597 of the 2d Jan. 
“Since wé have published the cure of Miss 
| Monti, after a visit fromthe Bishop of Bards- 
town, we have receiveddfresh particulars of this 
event. ‘They all confitmthe truth of the main 
fact, stating that the cure is complete. Upon 
her return to Nantes, Miss Monti has become 
the olject of general interest: every one was 
lanxious to congratulate her. ‘Phe physician, 
| who at first attributed the recovery to a transient 
enthusiasm, is forced to admit the cure by the 
operation of some extraordinary agency, Miss 
Monti has written a letter of thanks to Mon- 
signeur Flaget. Embarrassed by the felicita- 
tions heaped upon him, the Prelate tries to per- 
suade whoever will listen to him, that it was 
the piety of the young lady alone that brought 
down the grace upon her. It is in this sense 
that he spoke of it at Angers, where he spent a 
few days. ‘The family of the Monti’s being no 
less distinguished for their virtues than for rank 
land fortune, the event has produced a great 
eclat, and is the topic of all conversations, It 
ean only enhance the interest taken in the mis- 
lsions of America, to which, itis said, Mr. Mon- 
ti has made a generous contribution.—But this 
is not the only cure of the kind operated at 
Nantes. The Bishop of Bardstown had been 
invited by the Bishop of Nantes, to visit the 
communities of that city. Among others, he 
went to that of the Carmelites. 
ligieuses, Louisa de Jesus, Bertrand by birth, 
about the age of 386, was, for the six months 
previous, in a pitiful state, and given up by the 
| physicians, 
only touch this good Bishop, or at least put my- 
self under his shadow, as formerly they used to 





| place themselves under that of St. Peter, I would | 


| be relieved.” She had this happiness; the Pre- 
lIate having been conducted to her room, she 
threw herself at his feet asking his benediction, 
The venerable Bishop gave it to her with kind- 
| ness , admitting her at the same time to the kiss 
jof the ring. She felt herself instantly cured, 
land has never been in better health since. Re- 





ports have been made of this cure to the Bishop | 


of Nantes, by the Lady Superior of the House, 
hy the Director, and the attending physician.— 
| On All-Saints day, the missionary Prelate had 
}to officiate at the Cathedral, as he has done 
since the festival of Saint Francis Xaverius, be- 
fore an immense concourse of the faithful, not 
a mere congregation of some persons, as for- 
merly stated by us, A louriere (a nun who 
looks to the turning box in a nunnery) of the 
| Sisters of Saint Michael, could hardly walk. 
At the instance of the Superior, she dragged 
herself as she could to Saint Peters, to hear the 
Prelate’s Mass. She prayed in sentiments of a 
lively faith. Atthe elevation, she feels herself 
suddenly cured, and has since that day enjoyed 
jthe free use of all her members. A few days 
after, the pious Prelate is conducted by one of 
the Grand Vicars, to a convent, of which the 
latter is Superior. There is within its walls a 
religieuse named Mary of Jesus Mediator, Ru- 
elle by birth, who was consumptive, and reduc- 
ed to such a state that they were occupied mere- 
ly in preparing her fordeath. Having received 
the Prelate’s benediction, she felt herself instant- 
ly cured. Another cure is spoken of at the Sis- 
ters of the liers-ordre of Saint Francis, near the 
Cathedral; but we have no detaiis precise 
enough about it.” 





Bishop Flaget, it seems, maintains the reality 
of the first miracle. He only, modestly, refers it 
to the young lady’s piety,and not to his own. He 
has received a “ generous contribution ” from 
her father, and seems, from the account, likely 

|tomake money by itata great rate. The mira- 


‘cles themsel ves may be, for ought that appears 


One of the re- | 


She said to herself, “Could I but | 


; been reatly sick, or whether the whole is a mere 
fabrication of his friends, of course we cannot 
tell, without a mere particular acquaintance 
with the character of the witnesses, and the de- 
tails of their testimony. 

But we have not copied these articles mainly 
for the sake of commenting on the testimony. 
We wish to fasten attention upon the fact, 
that we are called upon to believe in the 
reality of the miracles. We are called upon 
to believe, that a Kentucky Bishop was working 
miracles in France, last December. The peo- 
ple of Boston, of New England, are called upon 
to believe this. The Catholic 
here in Boston, calls upon us to believe it. 


Roman paper, 


Dr. 


Woods and Professor Stewart and their col- 


| leagues, Dr. Channing and Bishop Griswold, 


| and all other divines of every name, are called 


believe it. Governor Everett, the 


|} members of the Legislature, of the city gov- 


; upon to 


Senators and 


called 


erument, our lepresentatives 


in Congress, are upon to believe it. 
And those who call upon us all to believe it, 
expect to pass for men of common sense and 
j}common honesty. Such pretensions, coming 
from Matthias, or the Mormons, are hissed 
Ifthe Recorder had tried 
to inake the public believe such stories about 
Dr. Codman, or Dr. Humphrey, while in Eu- 
rope; or if the Churchman had spoken thus of 


Bishop Mellvaine or Chace, what would nor 


atas rank imposture, 


have been said about our intolerable impudence! 
And what standing would either the reporters, 
or the pretended workers, of the miracles, ever 
have enjoyed afterwards? 

We have those among us, who pretend to 
think very well of popery. They say it has 
very much improved since the dark ages, and 
We hope 


be induced to consider 


is now as good as any other religion. 


such will 


persons this 


matter of Bishop Fliget’s niractes, and to say 
about it, We should 
We should 


they will say of this instance of conduct in Ro- 


something 
their 


like to hear 
remarks. like to hear what 
man Catholic dignitaries, which, if any body 
else were found guilty of it, they would de- 
nounce atonce, as gross aud knavish imposture, 
We should like to know, on what ground they 
would pretend to distinguish between Flaget, 
the Papist, and Jo Sith, the Mormon, pro- 
nouncing one of them a respectable minister of 
the gospel and the other a fanatical knave, 
while both are engaged in making money by 
working miracles. 
INDIA, 

We have received Serampore papers to Sept. 
24, 1335. 
be both new and interesting to our readers. 

‘Temperance. 


They contain some facts, whieh will 


The “ Ahmednuggur Artille- 
ry ‘Temperance Society” was formed, Nov. 20, 
1834, with 20members. The members solemn- 
ly promised never to drink any ardent spirits 
themselves, nor offer it to others, except when 
The 


prescribed as a medicine, constituuion 


provided, that any member who should “ make. 


an improper use of vinous, malt, or any other 
intoxicating liquor,” should be expelled. Mareh 
11, 1835, there 


moved to Bombay, 5; deceased, 1; expelled, 


were tnembers present 22; re- 


26. Of the namber expelled, were several 
‘temperate men,” who thought it advisable to 
draw their ration of liquor on the march, being 


unable to get 


wine or beer, and having bad 
water, 
At Trichinopoly, a Temperance Society wa- 


formed, Feb. 19, 1835. By the latter end ot 


April, the number of members had increased to | 


530, and the reformation of morals among its 
members was most striking. A taste for reli- 
| gious reading and conversation had greatly in- 


creased among them. 


Another Society was formed at Disa, early in 
March, with 23 members. In May, they had 
increased to 42. 
April 15. 


In May, it had 83 members. An- 
other had been formed at Hydrhbed, in June 
| ‘The greater part of the members of these sovie- 
ties belong to the British army in India, 


Prison Disciecine. James Hutchinson, F-q 
surgeon on the Bengal establishment, has pub- 


lished a report on the medical management of 
the Native Jails, throughout the ‘Territories 
subject to the Government of Fort William and 
Agra. 


It appears from his statement, that in 


nine jails, the annual mortality varies from 
| 0.40 to 5.75 per eent: the average being 3.15 
percent. In 12 other jails, the average was 
17.85 per cent; ranging from 10.75 to 57.71. 
We commend the subieet to the consideration 
of our Prison Discipline Society. 

‘lwo per cent is the greatest mortality in well 
managed prisons in this country. 

P. S. We understand that this subject is re- 
ceiving public attention in India, and that ap- 
plication has been made to our Prison Discipline 
Society, for its Reports. 

Stavery.—A slave case recently decided in 
the Supreme Court at Bombay, must, we think, 
give the death blow to slavery at that Presiden- 
ey. A nobleman from Candahar, who had re- 
sorted to Bombay on a mercantile speculation, 
had employed a native to purchase a slave girl 
for him. “The case was brought into the Court, 
and the defendent was found guilty; and not- 
withstanding his plea,—and it was a strong one 
—that in his country the purchase of a slave 
was bo more a crime than the purchase of a 
horse or a camel, and that he was entirely ig- 
norant of British law, he was sentenced to three 
years hard labor. The infliction of so severe a 
punishment on a foreigner of exalted rank ean- 
not fail to check, if not to annihilate, the prac- 
tice of meretricious slavery, so common at Bom- 
lay. Infact, throughout India, the attention of 
the British Government is fixed on the extine- 
tion not only ofthis more heinous kind of slave- 
ry, but also of domestic and predial bondage; 
and in the lapse of years, these efforts will as- 
suredly be crowned with success. That slavery 








Another was formed at Poona, ' 


of various shades exists in India, ¢ 
no reason to deny; but the masters { 
their hold upon their slaves is feeble, a, 

it depends entirely on their being al 4 z al. 
the condition of their slaves so haee at , 
remove all desire on their part Ms ae 
Any slave may claim his freedom in n ( 
Justice, and, we believe, obtain. it, In « 


here , 


state of things, slavery is Virtually ex 
if the slave v Auntarily remains wich | 
when he may zo tree, he is a volun; 


that is, no slave atall, ys 





A BAPTIST BIBLE, 

It was objected, and we felt its fore 
Hot inconsistent with yourselves jy tina 
ohyeetion to our English Bible, where 1 
is transferred, and yet, you urge the \, 
of its being translated in foreign jase 
your instructions to your tuussion cH " 
whieh it was replied, that we had no 
making our English version, and we eo.) 
ourselves placed under great disaidy 
the transfer of the word, which eo 
true meaning from the common peopl: 
practice of Pedo-baptists fixed its) my 
conclusively to all unreflecting men, as 
heen rendered lo sprinkle. That, per 
time would come when the Baptist d 


weno 
would present to the world an Bye}, 
in which the word would not be trans! 
translated most faithfully” to imme» 
thus give the truth, the whole truth, and 

but the truth, on the subjects that the uy: 

as well as the learned, may know wi 

will of God, and their duty, withour 
preter, 


| 


t 





So says a writer in the N.Y. Baptist | 
ter, of March 11. , 


same suggestion before, 


We have seen, or {j.,, 
It bas been ¢ 
think it has been printed—that the | 


the Amerjcan Bible Society, then expr 


iV 


lately made, would he made the ¢ 


CAs 
bringing out a Baptist English Bible, 
the Baptists in England and the United s 
would actin concert in it, It is nearly 
since we first heard of the existence oi 
thoughts. We paid little attention to: 
jeetatthe time; because the project a 
to us, too silly, to be seriously entert 
any considerable number of sensible Hey 
perfectly obvious, that such a Bible w 
regarded asa Baptist Bible: that on thes 
of baptisin, it would have no more 
out of that denomination, than any tract 
tisin; thatit would place them before th 
in the character of men who modify 1 
guage of Scripture to suit their sectari 
liarities; that Bibles, known to be moi 
such men, for such purposes, would not 
garded as authority on any subject; thar 
example should be followed, every seer y 
have a Bible of its own, made in conformin 
the tenets of the seet; that, then, contites ee 
translations would be destroyed, and the 
learned would be left to the m rey of any 
Who should pretend to understand the « 
Scriptures. As for enabling © the unl 
to “know what is the will of God? any 
than they do now, by such a transtat 


all “The know 


that Baptists say that dmmersion is‘ the 


nonsense, unlearned” 


Gods” and then, they would know that B 
had altered the English Bible. to muke 
so; but they would not know whether t 
tists are right, any better than they now 
We cannot believe that there is fully t 


among American Baptists, to sustain this pr 


Vermox? Revivars.—An article has appe 
in the Vermout Chrouicle respecting the re 
revivals in that state, purporting to be the 
the Rutland, Pawlet and Windsor Associ 
Butas it contains no definite charges, 
wholly vague, evasive and untangible in 
sinuations, we have supposed that those 
ters and churches in Vermont, who are 
engaged in promoting revivals, would p 
think it the wisest course to keep to the: 
and let the Holy Ghost sent down uy 
labors, be their witness, [N. Yok 
The 


question isnot “ respecting the recent revs 


This language ts inaccurate, 


in Vermont, but respecting certain me 
which have been used in @ part of thos 


vals, There have been other revivals 
while, in which those measures were 

And many of those ** who are eetually 
Lao 


host successfully “engaged in promoting 


vils,’”” ce rtainly approve of the cours: 
ussociations, 

The N. Y. Observer states that 
guished clergyman in Vermont,” ina 
a friend, says he does vot * believe that 
jority of the ministers of those Associ 
prove the sentiments and spirit of that rey 
published.’ We spent the greater part 
winter in that region; and think we caus 
say, that all those Associations were vers 
unanimous in their approbation of the 
So is the North Western, which has sine 
So 


will 


lished its approbation, are sever 


Associations, which publish, ou 


necessary. 





Dr. Humenrey’s Lerrer, in this pape 
well worth the attention of those who 
in cities and villages, 
have our Common, which is very fine, and © 
every true Bostonian knows to be uneqnalls 
any thing in any other city. The Comme 
helieve,is safe; but almost every where else 
in our limits, a war of extermination sees 
waged with vegetable lite. “Phe spirit ot 
provement” sweeps away tree, » hrub 
age, as if they were nuisances, aud s+ 
their place with brick; thus 

** Making the green, one red.’ 


We advise ladies who value their vc 


roses, to be on their guard. The haters ol \- 


tation have done nearly all the out-doot 
they can find. ‘They must soon stop tor 
of employment, which, from inveterate 

will be painful, or go to displacing Mowe 
from windows, to make room for shows © 


iron, sole-leather and codfish. 





* 
Meruopist ** New Measunes.”—If the! 


itor of * Zion's Watchman ” doults the 
of our statements under this head, we ¢ 
him to apply to his Methodist brethre 

towns vuamed, for information; and, as % 
published his loubts, we hope will pubis! 
result of his inquiries. 


f our article, ! 


poses to be the cause « 


which we never heard ull we saw iin his} 


The Watchman is the third Methodist | 


, . 
ks ol 


that we have seen, which spea 
ance” with Universalists as disrepu 
one, as vet, attempts to } istify, or eve! 

3 1 8 


ate it, This is just what we expecte 


things can be done, if nothing Is 5" 


them; but when they come before pu! 
body is hardy enough to defend ther 





: a > 


In Boston, it 13 trur, 


The fact which hes 
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slave voluntarily remains with his co fer 
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A BAPTIST BIBLE, 
as objected, and we felt its force 
onsistent with yourselves in Making , 
on to our English Bible, where the Ng 

erred, and yet, you urge the ” 
ing translated in foreign languages |" 
structions to your niissionaries? "y! 

twas replied, that we had no hand 
our English version, and we consid. . 
placed under great disadvanta te 
fer of the word, which concealer " 
ning from the common people; and _ 
P of Pedo-baptists fixed its meanin th 
ively to all unreflecting men, as iP ict : 
rnitered to sprinkle. "That, perha thay 
ould come when the Baptist denomh, the 
wesent to the world an English Bi ' 
the word would not be transferred. fe 
ed most faithfully” to immerse! eh 

the truth, the whole truth, and notl 
uth, on the subject; that the unlenr, 
as the learned, may know what _ 


¢ . is th 
Bod, and their duty, without an eh 
er. 


» Are yy, 


ang 


ys a writer in the 


J 11. ; OF heard, the 
ggestion before. It has been said—y 
: t 

has been printed—th 


N. Y. Baptist Regi. 


We have seen 


At the degision oy | 
jean Bible Society, then expected 


sand © 
ade, would he made the oce 


ASION of 
y out a saci a Bible, and thar | 
tists in England and the United Sa. 
tin concert in it, It is leate | 
first heard of the existence of a 

» We paid little attention to the ay 
he time; because the project Rppeared 
» silly, to he seriously entertained hy 
siderable number of sensible men, Itig 
bvious, that such a Bible Woulil be 
sa Baptist Bible: that on the Subjec; 
Bin, it would have no more Authority 
t denomination, than any tract on bap. 
it would place them before the Work, 
aracter of men who modify the lan. 
Scripture to suit their sectarian pecu- 
at Bibles, known to be modified by 
», for such purposes, would not be te. 
thority on any subject; that, if the 

ul be followed, every sect wou! 

ie of its own, made in conformity tp 
bf the sect; that, then, confidence jy 
would be destroyed, and the un. 
pul be left to the mercy of any one 
I pretend to understand the Original 
As for enabling “ the unlearned” 
what is the will of God any better 
lo now, by such a translation,~it js 
nse. The unlearned” know now, 
sts say that dmmersion is * the will of 
| then, they would know that Baptists 
1 the English Bible, to make it say 
ey would not know whether the bap. 
right, any better than they now do. 
ot believe that there is folly enougt 
verican Baptists, to sustain this project, 


tT Revivats.—An article has appearei 
rmont Chronicle respecting the recent 
1 that state, purporting to be the actof 
nd, Pawlet and Windsor Associations. 
contains no definite charges, and js 
ue, evasive and untangible in its in- 
, we have supposed that those minis 
urches in Vermont, who are actually 
1 promoting revivals, would probably 
» wisest course to keep to their work 
he Holy Ghost sent down upon their 
their witness. [N. Y. Evan. 
The article in 
not ‘ respecting the recent revivals’ 


nguage is inaccurate, 


ont, but respecting certain measures 


* 


ave been used in a part of those revi- F 


here have been other revivals, mean- 
which those measures were not used, 
iy of those ‘who are actually” and 
cessfully ‘ engaged in promoting revi- 


rtainly approve of the course of those 


jons. 

N. Y. Observer states that ‘a distin- 
lergyman in Vermont,” in a letter to 

snys he does not ‘ believe that a ma- 


e ministers of those Associations ap- 
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An Elementary Conrse of Biblical Theology; trans- 


e 


jt will not be the last 


Seri ; . Rible: 
Scripture Geography; or a Companion to the Bible; 


Sheir defects. 


4 


hat the worship of Jupiter, Serapis, Astarte, and | 


L 2 


7 


islike. 


fa child to his Sabbath School teacher, on returning 


bes 


¥ 
~ Jo 


“Bion, as a text for the public to think on. 
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, 
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~ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


lated from the work of Professors Storr and Flatt, 
with additions, by 8. 8. Schmucker, D.D. Professor 
in the Theol. Sem. of the General Synod of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Charch in the U.S. Gettys- 
burg, Pa. Second Edition. Andover, Gould & 
Newman. New York, Griffin, Wileox & Co.— 
1836. pp. 605, Svo. 

A valuable work, handsomely printed. We 


lad a second edition has been demanded, and hope 


are 


being a Geographical and Historical Account of the 
Places mentioned in the Holy Scriptures. — In two 
Parts. Part [. Geographical and Ilistorical: ex- 
tending from the Creation of the World to the final 
settlement of the Israelites in the land of Canaan. 
Part ll. A Geogray hiea! Dictionary of the Bible: 
containing, in alphabetical order, a Description of 
>° = 
the Places mentioned in the Holy Scriptures. Ac- 
companied by three Maps. I. Eastern countries, as 
mentioned by Moses. IL. Judea, or the Holy Land. 
Fil. Countries mentioned in the New ‘Testament.— 
And embellished with nearly one hundred engra- 
vings, illustrative of the heathen deities of nations 
and countries mentioned in Scripture, and of the 
subsequent history and present state of those coun- 
tries. Intended for the use of Families & Schools. 
sy Thomas ‘I’. Smiley, A. M. M.D. Philadelphia, 
Joba C. Clark. 1835. pp. 228 12mo, 
The list of names, in this work, appears to be tol- 
ably complete, and the accounts of the places nam- 
d, generally accurate, and often interesting. The 
haps are not remarkable, either for their goodness or 
in 
It contains many cuts of 


Some of the cuts are, as is usual 
chool books, wretched. 
neient coins, with interesting arguments founded up- 
nthem. ‘There are five, for example, by the figures 
nd inscriptions on which it is proved, that after the 
estruction of Jerusalem by Titus, the city was re- 
wilt by Hadrian, and called Aelia Capitolina, and 


Tercury, was practiced there. ‘These cuts and rea- 
onings are valuable,as they show the unlearned read- 
some of the means which we have, of knowing 
cts in ancient history. ‘The work is well recom- 
ended by some whose names ought to have influ- 
ce. We understand, the work is not to be had at 
he bookstores, but is circulated wholly by traveling 


gents; a mode of publishing, which we very much 


Memoir of Charlotte Hamilton, who died at Som- 
ers, Ct. August 26, 1835, aged ten years; illustra- 
ting the reality and power of godliness in child- 
hood. By Ambrose Edson, Author of ** Letters 
to the Conscience,’” &c. Hartford, Cantield & 
Robins, 1836. pp. 165, L*mo. 

** Do all the good children die ?° 


* was the question 





the library the last of a great many such books, 

hich he had been reading. It started some thoughts, | 
hich we have not yet brought to any conclusion, fit | 
r the public to see; so we will just give the ques- | 
We have} 
ot examined this book. 

he Way-mark; in which some of the Turns of the} 
Broad Road are pointed out. Boston, James B. 

Dow. 1836. pp. 246, 18mo. 

‘©The way that leads tu destruction,”’ somebody | 


Yanid, ** is broad, in all cases but one,—that of T’hea- 


“Wa 
) 


re Alley.’ 


he Odeon, the other night, may 


Though the singing of the Woods, at, 


have made some 


persons more desirous to visit the Tremont, we hope 


hat, as a general rule, Theatre Alley is henceforth 


4 


If the 
te resolutions of the cily government, respecting li- 


be a road from ruin, rather than to ruin. 


nses to sell spirits in out-of-the-way places, be ful- | 
executed, we suspect that many alleys in Boston 

ill lead fewer people to destraction during the com- 
year, than they have done heretofore. A general 
culation of the ‘* Waymark,’’ we think, may help 
such improvements very materially. 

he Sacred Offering. 
pp. 216, 18mo. 


Boston, Joseph Dowe. 1836. 


The preface informs us that 

‘This selection of poems has been made from a 

ries of volumes published in England, and edited 
Mrs. Jevons, the daughter of the late William | 

oscoe. It has been done in the hope that it will | 
d as indulgent a reception among us, as the origi- | 
| work has received in a foreign country, on ac- 


punt ef the stainless purity of its spirit, the simple | 


ave received the number 


sentiments and spirit of that reportas ¥ 


Pry 


.? We spent the greater part of the 
in that region; and think we ean safely 
t all those Associations were very nearly 
ous in their approbation of the report 

North Western, which has since pub- 
ts approbation, So are several other 
tions, which will publish, if thought 
ry. 





umpnrey’s Letter, in this paper, is 
rth the attention of those who dwell 
In Boston, it is true, we 
Common, which is very fine, and whieh 
e Bostonian knows to be uneqnalled by 
in any other city. The Common, 
safe; but almost every where else will 


d villages. 


nits, a war of extermination seems tol 
ith vegetable lite. ‘Phe spirit of “ir 
nt”? sweeps away tree, shrub anid herb 
{ they were nuisances, and supplies 
re with brick; thus 
** Making the green, one red.”* 
vise lulies who value their vegetable 
»on their guard, The haters of veg 
e done nearly all the out-door wot 
find. ‘They must soon stop for wat! 
pyinent, which, from inveterate hal, 
ainful, or go to displacing flower-po 
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t 
ppist ** New Measvunes.”—If the Ed- 
Zion’s Watchman” doubts the tut 
tements under this bead, we entres! 
ply to his Methodist brethren, in the 
amed, for information; and, az he has 

his doubts, we hope will publish the 
The fact which he sup 


lis inquiries, F 
e 0 


be the cause of our article, is 00 
never heard till we saw it in his pape’ 
atchinan is the third Methodist pape 
ave seen, which speaks of the G: alli 
h Universalists as disreputable. Not 
, attempts to justify, or even to pall 

his is just what we expected. Such 

be done, if nothing is said abovt 
when they come before public, 
ly enough to defend them. 
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wih of its sentiment, and the deep, yet chastened , 
rvor of its piety.” 
Such of the poems as we have read, please us, 


uch. We shal! copy some of them. 


LireRARY AND THEOLOGICAL REViEW.—We | 
for March. ‘The first ar- | 
le, the only one which we have had time to exam- | 
e, is ‘* an Inquiry respecting the Theological Ori- | 
n of Perfectionism, and its correlative branches of | 
sy Joseph J. Foot, Cortland, N.Y.’ ; 
hether we shall dissent from it in some particulars, | 


naticisimn. 


are not prepared to say. It is, however, an able | 


d valuable article. It contains much truth, which | 


ght to be more generally understood than it is, 
Doctrinat Tract, No, 33. ‘ Receiving the 
tonement essential to salvation.”’ By Rev. Thomas | 
. Skinner, D. D. 
It is said to be one of the Author’s best productions. 
Knickerbocker, or New York Monthly Maga- 
zine, Februrary, 1836, New York, Wiley and Long 
** Please mention name of gent.’’ Well,we will. 
comes to us ‘* from Jordan's Periodical Rooms, 
1 Washington street, Boston, where all the current 
iodicals are regularly supplied. 
fited.”’ 
Mhis periodical degrades itself, by admitting trash 
ut ‘‘ the drama.”’ 


ne 


Subscriptions so- 


Whatever may be possible in 
ry, or may have been realized in a few rare in- 
ces in past ages, the drama of this age is out of 
» any where but in the house of incurables. In 
ct to intellect, it would be a madman, were it 
an idiot. In respect to manners, it is gross and 
ar, beyond the endurance of decent people. In 
ct in Boston 
illing to trust a theatre-going clerk with the power 
cheating him. We do consider the case of the 
a as absolutely hopeless. 


to morals,—scarce a merchant 


Attempts to cure it 
only lost labor. It is decidedly below any criti- 
» except that of George Pepper, Esq. 

e Knickerbocker, however, has mach that is in- 

tly amusing, and much that is instructive.— 
ly of its views on the literatare and morals of the 
are just. Sore of its articles fail of being first 
, Only because they are not animated by the spirit 
iety. Its writers sometimes set off nobly towards 
truth; go well as far as they can without becom- 
decidedly religious, and then stop, or lose them- 
es in a fog 
he Knickerbocker should not try to print Hebrew 
Is. In Dr. Webster's article on Philology, two 

of the Hebrew letters are wrong 


rn. Weasrer, in his rem 
in! 


arks on abolition me- 
(see another column) said ‘religious duty ;"’ 
** religious enthusiasm,”’ “ They 


fror sey : i 
n a der p sense of religious enthusiasm,”’ is 
sense. 


as reported. 


PLAVEHOLDERS In TRoUBLE.—What did Mr 
leston mean, when, in the U. Senate, March 16 


said it had been found impracticable to present any 


port on the sabject of slavery, which was not like- 


to do more harm than good?) Why was it im- 


eticable ? Cannot southern Senators, with all their 








talent, make a statement on the subject, which eat 


circulate and be read without injuring their cause ? 
If so, mast not their cause bea bad one? Mr. Pres- 
ton ought to explain. 


Pay THE PrRiest.—The contractors on one of 
our Southern canals have paid six per cent. of the wa- 
ges of their Roman Catholic laborers to the priest. 

(Zion's Herald 

If there are 15,000 Roman Catholics in Boston: 
and if one fifth of them, or 3,000, earn a dollara day 
each; and if their working days are 200 in a year; 
If the 
priests receive six per cent on this, it will amount 
to $36,000 a year, besides what they receive from 
those who earn less, and on other accounts.—Verily, 
it is time for the Pilot to publish its article on “Roman 
Catholic Tithes.”’ 


the amount ef their wages will be $600,000. 





Foreign. 


Latest dates, London, Liverpool and Paris, Feb. 
13. We copy from the ‘Transcript. 

The French ministers have all resigned, on account 
of the chamber of deputies having refused to postpone 
the consideration of the proposition for the reduction 
of the five per cents. ‘The debate closed on the 5th 
of February, and the vote on the motion to postpone, 
was ayes 192, nays 194. The King endeavored to 
procure the assistance of M. Hamann to form a cabi- 
net, as he was the ostensible source of the dissolution; 
but he positively declined. Messrs. Dupin, Passy, 
and Sauzet were sent for on the 9th by the King, and 
had a long conference with hin, On the 12th, they 
formally announced to him their utter inability to 
form a new cabinet, bat nevertheless their willingness 
to accept of any position in it which he might assign 
to them. ‘The latest Paris Journal is of the 13th, at 
which date nothing had transpired relative to its for- 
mation. 

In the midst of these difficulties, a telegraphic 
despatch was communicated from the French Ambas- 
sador at London, informing the government of the 
message of our President, relative to Mr. Barton’s 
correspondence, and causing much alarm in Paris by 
the statement made that the Presideat had recom- 
mended to Congress to shut the American ports 
against French vessels. 

‘The Moniteur da Commerce, in wishing to calm 
the excitement which this announcement occasioned, 
reasons that it would be of momentary duration, as 
the offer of mediation by Great Britain must have 


reached the United States in time to prevent any rash | 


measures being adopted by Congress. 
The same paper, confirming an opinion of the Lon- 





don Globe, that the mediation was the ne plus ultra | 


to which the governinent should go, says: ‘If this 
mediation were refused by the President, it would be 
difficult to imagine, even should Congress reject his 
proposition of a non-intercourse, that our government 
would act in the interest of the country, if it crossed 


| themselves around our finances. 


Mr. Rives renewed his motion to lay the prelimi- 
nary question on the table, which was agreed to. 

Expunging Resolution.—Mr. Benton submitted 
a preamble and certain resolutions to expunge from the 
Journal resolutions condemnatory of President Jack- 
son, by drawing black lines round the same, and in- 
serting on the face of the resolution, Expunged by 
order of the Senate of the U. 8S. —— day of 
[Lies on the table for consideration. } 

Thursday, March i7. Senare.—Mr. Webster 
rose to move for the printing of 2,000 extra copies of 
the statement of the affairs of the deposite banks, 
transmitted by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

In making this motion Mr. Webster called the at- 
tention of the Senate to the document from the 
‘Treasury, showing the state of the deposite banks at 
the latest dates. He quoted from the tabular state- 
ment some of the leading facts. The inimediate lia- 
bilities of the banks amounted, it appeared, to nearly 
seventy-two millions of dollars, viz. the public de- 
posites, $30,678,879 91; the private deposites, $15,- 
043,033 64; the bill in circulation, $26,243,688 36. 

‘The amount of specie held by these banks, it fur- 
ther appeared, was $10,198,659 24; that is to say, 
there is less than one dollar specie for six dollars 
debt; and there is due to the Government by those 
banks more than three times the amount of all the 
specie. 

There are other items (said he) which swell the 
amounts on each side, such as debts due to banks, 
and debts due from banks. But these are only equal- 
ling quantities, and of no moment in the view 1 am 
taking of the question. 

Among the means of these deposite banks I see an 
item of ** other investments,’’ of no less amount than 
$8,777,228 79. Whatis meant by these ‘* other in- 
vestments,’’ | am not informed. 1 wish for light. I 
have my suspicions, but | have no proofs. Sir, look 
at the reported state of the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ 
Bank of Michigan, the last in the list. The capital 
of that bank is only $150,000. Its portion of the 
public deposits is no less asum than $784,714 75. 
Now, sir, where is this money? It is not in specie 
in the bank itself. All its specie is only $51,011 95; 
all it discounts, loans, &c. are only $500,000, or 
thereabouts. Where is the residue? Why, we see 
where it is; it is included in the item **due from 
banks, $678,766 38.’’ What banks have got this? 
On what terms do they take it? Do they give inte- 
rest for it? Is it in the deposite banks in the great 
cities? and does this make a part of the other liabili- 
ties of these deposite banks in the cities? Now, this 
is one question; what are these other liabilities? But, 
as to these ‘* other investments,’’ L say again I wish 
to know what they are. Besides real estate, loans, 
discount, and exchange, | beg to know what other 
investments banks usually make. 

In my opinion, sir, the present system now begins 
to develope itself We see what a complication of 
private and pecuniary interests have thus wound 
While the present 
state of things continues or as it goes on, there will 


| be no lack of ardor in opposing the Land Bill, or any 


its arms and waited, as one of the journals advise, for | 


” 


a successor of General Jackson to finish the affair. 

The trial of Fieschi is gong on.—The Queen of 
Naples is dead. 

‘There is nothing of much interest from England. 
The address of the Commons in answer to the King’s 
speech was carried up on the 6th. Anamendmentto 
the address was made a test of strength, and showed 
an increase of twenty to the ministerial majority. 
‘The amendment related to the reform of corporations 
in Ireland. 

The commissioners appointed to choose a plan for 
the two houses of parliament, had selected four from 
among 97 submitted to them, and awarded 1500 
pounds to the architect who gave in the best of these, 
and 500 pounds to each of the others. 

‘The packet ship Hibernia arrived at Liverpool! on 
the 6th Feb. and went into the Prince’s Dock. In 
the afternoon it was discovered than she was on fire, 
and it was found necessary to scuttle her, in order to 
extinguish it. ‘The spontaneous combustion of cotton 
is assigned as the cause. 





Domestic. 





Wednesday, March 16. Senate. Abolition 
of Slavery.—Mr. Webster, pursuant to notice, given 
by him on Friday last, presented sundry memorials 
from the inhabitants of Boston; from Wayne county, 
Michigan, and other places, for abolition of Slavery 
in the District of Columbia, which he offered for re- 
ception, without any desire to create discussion on 
the subject, and forthe purpose of moving to refer 
them to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
Such a motion, he said, sufficiently indicated the 


| accumulation of revenue must be prevented 


| How can it be prevented? 


other proposition for distributing or effectually using 
the public money. 

We have certainly arrived at a very extraordinary 
crisis—a crisis which we must not trifle with. The 
Eve ry 
wise politician will set that down as a cardinal maxim 
Fortifications will not do 
it. This Lam perfectly persuaded of. I shall vote 
for every part and parcel of the fortitication bill, re- 
ported by the Military Committee. And yet Lam 
sure that, if that bill should pass into a law, it will 
not absorb the revenue, or sutficiently diminish its 
amount. Internal improvements cannot absorb it: 
these useful channels are blocked up by vetoes. 

How, then, is this revenue to be disposed of? 1 
put this question seriously to all those who are in- 
clined to oppose the land bill now before the Senate 

Sir, look to the future, and see what will be the 
state of things next autumn. ‘The accumulation of 
revenue may then probably be near filty millions; an 
amount equal, perhaps, to the whole amount of 
specie in the country. Whata state of things ts 
that! Every dollar in the country the property of the 
Government! 

Again, sir, are gentlemen satisfied with the present 


' - 5 
condition of the public nioney in regard to its safety? 


| Is that 
| The member from South Carolina has brought ina 


course which he wished to be herealter taken on the | 


question involved. He believed that Congress had 
the same power over it within the District which they 
had over the territories; whilst he also believed that 
Congress had no right to touch the question in the 
several States 
was therefore their duty to act with good faith to- 
wards every member of the confederacy, and also to 
take care that no undue influence or weight should 
be brought to bear upon it by Congress, as affecting 
the States. He believed that a vast majority of the 
people believed as he did, and the question then 
arose, as to the expediency or policy of exercising 
the restraining power vested in Congress over the 
District. He was of opinion that Congress ought to 
receive these petitions and deliberate upon therm, so 
as to come to some conclusion that would be justifi- 
catory to themselves and satisfactory to the people at 
large. 


And as there was no such power, it | 
tude of what he designated the disease. 


Resolutions had been offered in 1809 and in | 


1816 by Mr. Randolph, in the House of Representa- | 
tives, to raise a select Committee to consider the sub- | 


ject of the slave trade in the District. The Legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania had on a former occasion urged 
upon Congress the propriety of abolishing it. Under 
all circumstances, the public mind was not prepared 
for the rejection of these memorials without or after 
their reception. He wished they should be discussed 
by a committee, that their arguments and their rea- 
sons should go forth, having no doubt that calm and 
dispassionate ciscassion would tend to promote mu- 
tual harmony and confidence both within Congress 
and out of it. 

Mr. King of Alabama, expressed surprise that the 
Senator from Mass. when it was understood, that the 
question was settled—the sense of the Senate taken 
so lately as Friday |nst—would have put himself at 
the head of the party who presented these memorials. 
He rather thought it was the general determination, 
from the excitement which prevailed, to let the sub- 
ject sleep. He had ever deprecated discussion, he 
did so still on this question, and could have wished 
that the memorials had been laid on the table. With 
respect to the views of the Senator from Massachu- 
sells, as to the power of Congress over this subject in 
the District, he inquired if he believed that any re- 
port from a Committee would have any effect on the 
quarter from whence these petitions emanated? The 
subject was settled by the Constitution, by the 
sense of the country, and more recently by the de- 
cision of the Senate,and it was he thought unnecessary 
to revive the subject. 

Mr. Webster remarked that the language, that he 
had placed himself at the head of those who sent for- 
ward abolition memorials, was unfit and unwarranted 
by the fact. He had not said any thing as to the 
petition, merely adverting to the best course, which 
in his judgment would tend to settle the question, 
and he went for that course only, whick the country 
expected. Had the Senate decided against receiving 
similar memorials,he of course would not have present- 
ed those offered by him that day. ‘The decision being, 
that they should be received,he had recommended that 


very proposition, which the Honorable Senator from | 


Virginia (Mr. Tyler,) late Chairman of the Committee 
on the District, had stated he would make. Did not 
that Senator actually pledge himself that a report 
should be made by that Committee which would be 
satisfactory to the whole country? It appeared to 
him there was a great mistake as to the character aid 
objects of these petitions. They were not intended 
for political or party objects; but they rose from a 
deep sense of religious enthusiasin; an enthusiasm, 
which a!though it might be mistaken, he yet believed 
was generally sincere, and which might be reasoned 
with, but could not be suppressed or put down by 
harsh measures. For this object he believed an able 
exposition of the reasons which induced the Senate 
to act—howsoever it should act on the question— 
would do more good than any other process they 
should adopt 

Mr. Preston explained for the information of the 
Senator from Virginia, (Mr. Rives,) that it was found 
on consultation, impracticable to present any report 
which was not likely to do more harm than good, for 
which reason it wae abandoned 


| ed, 


condition safe, commendable, and proper? 
bill to regulate these deposite banks. 
call it up, that we may at le 
of showing, for ourselves, what we think the exigen- 
cy requires. 

Mr. Benton admitted that he was struck with the 
items as he heard the gentleman from Massachusetts 
enumerate them; and stated that he would give the 
Hon. Senator his aid in having an inquiry instituted 
in respect to their condition, and also for the purpose 
of holding them not only to prompt, but to specie 
payments for every thing they receive from the Uni- 
ted States. 

Mr. Clay confessed that he felt strack with the 
total insecurity of the public treasure deposited in the | 
deposite banks. 

Mr. Calhoun expressed his surprise at the magni- 
He ventured 
to say there was nothing like it on record. No man 
could shut his eyes to the present startling facts 

The debate was further continued by Messrs. 
Wright, Benton, Ewing, Walker and Black, when 
the motion to print 3,000 copies of the tables wus 
agreed to 


I hope he will 
ast have an opportunity 


MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE, 

Remonstrances and petitions on the subjects of sla 
very, the license laws, the ** ten millions bank,” 
naturalization, &c. are frequent. 

BANks. 

Thursday, March 17, Wouse.—On motion of 
Mr. Loring of Boston, Ordered, That the Committee 
on the Judiciary be instructed to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of providing by law for the imposition of 
penalties on the Presidents and Directors of Banks, in 
all cases of usury committed by the respective banks 

On motion of Mr. Sheaffe, of Lowell, it was Order- 
That the Special Joint Committee appointed to 


| investigate the doings of any or all the banks in the 


Commonwealth, be instructed to sammon before them 


| atsuch time and place as they may designate, the 


President, Directors and Company of the New Eng- 
land Bank, the City Bank, and the Siate Bank, all 
in the city of Boston, and the People’s Bank in 
Roxbury, respectively, to shew cause, if any they 
have, why their respective charters should not be de- 
clared forfeited and void, and to proceed against each 
of them according to the provisions of the 17th sec- 
tion, 96th chapter of the statute of the year 1828. 
Sent up for concurrence. 
Capita. PUNISHMENT. 

Monday, March 21. Hovuse.—The bill to abol- 
ish Capital Punishment was taken up, amended, and 
passed to a third reading,—yeas 234, nays 171. [By 
the bill as it now stands, the punishment of death is 
abolished in all cases except murder and arson. } 

P. 8. We have just seen the resolutions reported 
on abolitionism. They amount to little. 


| 
| 





LeGisLaATuReE or Tennesser.—The Ameri- 
can Presbyterian contains the titles of 85 acts passed 
at the late session of the legislature of Tennessee. 


| Among them we notice, 





31. An act to amend the penal laws of this State. 
[Any person giving, or causing to be given, a pass, 
or instrament of writing, to any slave for the purpose 
of aiding said slave to escape from his owner; or any 
person harboring a runaway slave, shali be deemed | 
guilty of felony; and, on conviction, confined in the 
penitentiary not less than three or more than ten yrs. 

39. An act to prevent the publication or circulation 
in this state of seditious pamphlets and papers. [Any 
person preparing, with a view to circulation, any pa- 
per, painting, drawing, &e. calculated to excite in- 
surrection among the colored population, shall be 
deemed guilty of felony, and confined in the peniten- 
tiary not less than five nor more than ten years. Any 
person circulating such paper, painting, &c. or at- 
tempting in any manner to excite insurrection, shall 
suffer the same penalty. 

41. An act to prohibit the drawing of lotteries and 
vending lottery tickets. [All laws authorizing the 
drawing of lotterics, repealed—and any person draw- 
ing or attempting to draw a lottery, shall be fined one 
thousand dollars and imprisoned three months. Any 
person selling a lottery ticket, or circulating any writ- 
ten or printed scheme for the drawing of a lottery, 
shall be fined five hundred dollars and imprisoned one 
month. The laws in relation to gaming shall be in 
force for the suppression of the foregoing offences. 


| the following orders, 


j ston, Aides-de-Canp. 


for that end 


| ceived from Picolata to the 6th. inst. 


} eral Gaines, but that the de iachment after proceeding 


— and to secure the Common School 
und. 


84. An act to repeal an act, entitled an act, to tax 
the retailers of spirituous liquors, and to appropriate 


the monies arising therefrom, to the use of Common 


schools, passed 15th December, 1831. 





. 

PREATY with Muscat.—A commercial treaty 
has been concluded with the Sultan of Muscat, on 
favorable terms. 


APPoINTMENTs.—The following appointments 
liave been confirmed by the Senate of the United 
$ Hates: 

Roger B. Taney, to be Chief Justice of the United 
States. 

Philip P. Barbour, to be an Associate Judge of the 
United States. 

: Amos Kendall, to be Postmaster General of the 
United States. 

Andrew Stevenson, of Virginia, to be Minister to 
Great Britain. 

John EH. Eaton, to be Minister to Spain. 

Arthur Middleton, to be Secretary of Legation to 
Spain. 

Richsrd K. Call, to be Governor of Florida, vice 
J. Ul. Baton. 

Thomas W. Oldfield, to be Consul of the United 
tates for Lyons, in France. 

Richard P. Waters, to be Consul of the United 
States for the Island of Zanzibar, in the dominions of 
the Sultan of Muscat. 


s 


Tite War in Fcoripa.—Gen. Scott has issued 
We solicit particular attention 
to the last paragraph. 

ry on national defence. 


It shows the bearing of slave- 
Southern militia need to be 
taught, by general orders, that they cannot have their 
slaves with them through a compaign. 
lleap QUARTERS—ARMY oF FLORIDA, 
Picolata, Feb. 22d, 1836. } 

Orders, No. 1. Major Gen, Scott, having arrived 
in Florida, assumes the general direction of the war 
agaist the hostile Seminole Indians. 

The Staff-Otlicers attached to General Head Quar- 
ters, at present are Capt. Canfield, (Topographical 
Engineer;) Lieut. Chambers, (Chief of the Coumis- 
sarit;) and Lieuts. Van Buren, ‘Temple and John- 
All orders and instractions, 
conveyed by either of them in the name of the Major 
General, and whether orally or in writing, will be 
duly obeyed. 

‘Phe right and left wings of the army, or the troops 


, on the West and East side of the St. Johns river, will 


be continued under the respective orders of Brigadier 
Generals Clinch and Eustis, and the forces which are 
to operate from Tampa Bay, under Col. Lindsay, 
will, when they come into line, Constitute the centre. 
The wings will soon be greatly veinforced by the ar- 
rival of both regulars and voluntecrs. 

The three inunediate comimande.s of the right, left 
and centre of the army, respectively, will generally 





receive orders direct from General “lead Quarters, 


but, of course, every janior will obey any senior, ac- 


| cording to the rules and urticles of war, and the usa- 
| ges of the service, whether the parties belong to the 


militia, oc to the militia and regular arnvy 

As, for the firat time, patriotic volunteers from | 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana and 
Florida are to come into the same line with por- | 
tion of the regular army, it is confidently hoped that 
a beneficial emulation, without unkindness or preja- 
dice, may animate the different All are 
equally Americans, actuated by the like determina- | 
tion—to subdue a treacherous and a common foe. 


a 


forces. 


But valor and patriotism alone are not sathicient | 
exact 

Instruc- | 
tion can only be acquired by opportunity and Labor. | 


Some tactical instruction and an 
obedience to commands are also necessary 


A firm resolution to wbey accon plishes the other 
great requisite at once. be taken | 
who have nobly turned out to avenge their | 
butchered countrymen 
But 
and to fig 


Let the resolution 


by all 


| 
to march, to mount guard, 
it, are not the only duties of war. To handle 
and preserve the supplies of the army, and to con- 


igainj—to parade, 


struct camp and other field defences, are equally re- 
A corps of servaats, 
lor these purposes, would be too large and cumbrous. 


quired of every good soldier. 


| It would double the army, and render one half too 


mean, and the other too delicate, for the glory of a 
well contested field. Fatigue parties mast, therefore, 
when wanted, be furnished by all the corps in their 
turn, and proportionally. “WinFieLp Scorr. | 

By an extract of a letter received in Charleston 
from St. Augustine, dated the 5th inst., it appears 
Gen. Gaines had proceeded from Camp King to the | 
banks of the Withlacoochie, with eight days provis- 
ions, and on arriving there found the Indians in con- 
siderable force on the other side of the river. He 
fought them for two days across the river, and on the 
third day having formed an entrenched camp, pro- 
ceeded with 200 imen for the purpose of enticing them | 
across the Withlacoochie. He succeeded; and the | 
Indians had the temerity to attack him in his en- | 
trenched camp, when he committed great slaughter 
among them, having killed 300 of their number.— 
The trace chains were removed from the waggons 
and fired among them. The following further par- 
ticulurs are given in the St. Augustine Herald of 
March 2d:— 

P.S. Since writing the above we learn officially, 
that Gen. Gaines had been attacked on the night of 
the 29th Feb., by about 1500 India as as he supposes, 
and after two hours hard fighting, he succeeded in 
beating them off—The loss on our side is 4 killed 
and 20 wounded, among the latter t.wo officers. Gen. 
Gaines is in a dangerous situation; to use his own 
expression, ‘his wounded are increasing and his 
horses decreasing.’’ He is short of provisions and 
entrenched and surrounded by the enemy. 

Otlicial reports received at Washington from Gen. 
Scott, confirm the above news. 

By an arrival at Savannah, edvices have been re- 
‘ A passenger on 
board informed the editor of the Republican, that the 
latest news from Fort Drane, was, that General 
Clinch had sent ammunition and provisions to Gen- 


within six miles of Gen. Ga ines’s encampment, found 
the signs of Indians so f -equent, that he thought it 


| ow 


| studeuts, however, wi 





unsafe to go any further, and therefore returned to 
Fort Draue. 

This shows that the story about General Scott's 
express cannot be trars, or else General Clinch has 
disobeyed his orders. 

P. 8. Scott has marched to the relief of Gaines. 

Tue InpIANs.—** Rumor says the Indians on 
our frontiers are discontented, and that those who 
were removed west of the Mississippi last year are 
returning. If suck, be the case, we may have another 
Black Hawk affair. The number of warriors in the 
neighboring tribe gs is estimated at 4000 to 5000. The 
country is wholly unprepared for resistance in case 
the Indians sho ald commence hustilities. 

[Chicago American 
—_ 





ECCLESIASTICAL, 

Installed o ver the first Society in Blandferd, on the 
20th Jan. last. Rev. CHarves J. Hinspace, late 
of Meriden, Ct. Introductory Prayer by the Rev. 
Burr Baldw in of New Hartford, Ct.; Sermon by the 
Rev. Dr. Osgood of Springfield; Installing Prayer by 
the Rev. ')r. Cooley of Granville; Charge to the Pas- 


tor by the Rev. Mr. Knapp of Westfield; Right Hand | 


of Fellowship by the Rev. Mr. Whelpley, Pastor of 
the Brai nerd Charch in Belchertown; Charge to the 
People by the Rev. Mr. Mills of Becket; Concluding 
Prayer by the Rev. Mr. Baldwin of Springfield. 


NOTICES, 

The Appeal of the Rev. J. S. C. Abbott, in behalfof the 
“ Sanivaritan Asvium for Indigent Children,” which waa re- 
cent! y delivered before a large audience, in Rev. Mr. Blag- 
dens Meetinghoase, will be repented (by request) on Sab- 
bath evening next, at the O/d South Church. A collection 
will be taken up in aid of the Institution. The public gen- 
erally are javited to attend 


“The Middlesex South Conterence of Churches, will meet 
at Natick, on Tuesday, the 19th of April, at 10 o'clock A 
M. The forenoon will be occupied with reports from the 
Churches composing the Conference, and from sister Con- 
ferences. The anniversaries will be 
the Tract Society at 2 o'clock P. M.—ol the Bible Society 
ut 7 in the evening,—of the A. B.C. F. M. at 10 o’clock A. 
M. of Wednesday. The sacrament of 
will be administered in the alternoon of Wednesday 

Natick, March21, 183¢ E. D. Moone, Scribe 





be 
a 


A meeting of the Massachusetts Peace Society witli 
held at the Baptist Church in Federal Street, oF Taesd 
evening Mext, at 7-12 welock, when addresses will be made 
by several gentiemen. The public are respectfully invited 
to attend, Witttam Brronam, Rec. Sec'y. 





‘This act shall go into effect on the 1 st of March next. 


72. An actto regulate free negroes, and for other | 


| purposes 
‘ 


79. An act to appoint a Board of Common School 


The Subscriber gratefully acknowledges the receipt of 
a certificate of life membership in the Massachusetta 8. 8 
Society, fro: 1 the 8. School in the Evangelical Society of 
Sherharne. Euity F. Lee 

Sherburne, March, 1896 


Lectures on Chemistry, 
BY PROF. SILLIMAN ... DAY COURSE, 
iP on Tuesdays and Wednesdays, at 4 o’clock P. M 


EVENING COURSE. | 

TP On Mondays and Thursdays, at 7 1-2 o'clock. i 

‘Tickets for either or all of the remaining lectures of the { 

day course, may be obtained at Hilliard, Gray & Co's. or} 
at the door, at 50 cents each. 

eee 


MARRIAGES, 


ln this city, by Rev. Mr. Adams, Mr. Fr 
son, to Miss Lucy B. Churchill. —Mr 
Miss Jane Georginuna Cassidy, of 
than Gray, to Mrs. Nauey 
to Miss Martha Barey—Mr 
Littlefield. 

In Dorchester, Mr. Jacob Funk, of Bost 
arive Hum. 

In Waltham, Mr 
Bradlee. 

In Gloucester, Mr. Hiram Martin, to Mes, 
lard 

In East Bridgewater, Mr. Wm. Porter, of Waltham, to 
Miss Frances, daughter of Ezra Kingman, Exq. 

In Portsmouth, N. il, Mr. George M. Mead, of 
Miss Elizabeth Glover, of P. 

In New Orlenus, Mr. Wm. Clark, of Portland, to Miss 
Mary Catharine Slinw, of New-York. 


ee ete) 


ederi 
Win. E 
Haliuax, 

Nersey—Mr. sainvel Johnsen, 
John Garduer, to Miss Abigail | 


k A Ben- | 


u, to Miss Cuth- 
Calvin Moulton, to Miss Ann Maria 


Aun B. Wil- 


} 


Joston, to 
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In this city, Mra. Emeline Augusta, wife of Mr. Samuel | 
Hanson, aved 27—Nes. Sarah Brown, 60-widow Marvy B a} 
ker, formerly of Dedham, 80—on Monday last, Mrs. Marga-| 
ret Dawes, widow of the Inte Judge Dawes, 75—on Satur 
day host, universally beloved respected 
kins, Exq. 73—Mr. Thomas Stearns, 628 

In West Needham, Mrs. Lydia, relict of the late Mr. Jo- 
seph Bradlee, of this city, 75. 

Tn Roxbury, Mes. Elizabeth, widew of the lute David 
Sloan, 74—Mrs. Hannah, wite of Mr. Charles Parker, 46 
chester, John D. Howard, Exq 77 
ln Edgartown, Capt. James Bunting, Sy. } 

In Marlboro’, Mr. Ithamar Brigham, 77 } 

In West Brookfield, ow the 15th inst. Edward 
only child of Rev. Prancis Horton, ) year 

lu Millbury, the 24th ult. Mrs. Luev Il. Goodell 
the Inte Capt. Asa Goodell, of Millbury, 33 venrs. 

At Perkinsville, (Weathersfield) Vt. March ist, Mary Jar- 
vis, wile of Rev. Clark Perry, inte of Newbury, Vt 

At Belfast, Me. ou the d1tth inst. Thomas J. Lee, Exq. of 
Culais, Inte Cashier of the Calais Bank. | 

lu Weymouth, March 7th, Mes. Thankful Loud, wite of 
Capt. Joseph Loud, 56. She bore a protracted iivess with 
Christian resignation, and with a hope of acceptance with 
God, through our Lord Jesus, strengthening aud brighten. | 
ing till she fell asleep in Christ. 

In Sandwich, Monument, March 4th, Mrs 
aged 90 \ears.—Obituary Notice next week 

In Hardwick, Mass. on the 21st of Feb. lust, Rev 

. 75.—Obituary Notice next week 
Baltimore, Mr. Wm. G. Hands. 

the duties of organist in’ the Trinity 
his sent, and tumediately ev pived. 

In New York, Miss Lucy Josselyn, 55, a native of Mas- 

setts, found dead in her room. 

fu Walworth, N. ¥. Lewis MeLowth, 76 He participa 
ted in the glorious straggle for our independence, and was 
for about filty years previous to July bist, a resident of the 
town of Cheshire, 
SORE Te QELS BT aa ToS 
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Thom- 
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Teachers’ Seminary and Theological Ine 


stitute, Plymouth, N. If. 


VBVMIE Trustees of “ Holmes Plymouth Academy.” hay 
ing made arrangements for establishing a Tenchers? 
Seminary and Theological Institute, as branches of the Ly 
stitution now under their charge, Would give notice that 
their summer term Will commence on ihe 21st of Apri/, un- 
der the direction of two experienced and very successtul 
teachers ;—Mr. Georoe Cooke, late of the Theo. Semina 
ry, Andover, and Miss Mary bE. Euitson, for some time na 
teacher in the Moant Vernon School, Bostou A gentle 
man of distinguished qualifications and reputation hus been 
appointed principal of the Lnstitution, who, it ts hoped and 
expected, will take charge of mt during the ensuing summer 
lu the Academical Department, 
struction willbe given iu the 
English branches which are 
acadeniies 
The Teachers’ Department, as 
will be open for mates and 


the most 
Classics, 
usually 


therongh 
and in all 
tunght 


in 
those 
in our best 
well 
females 

s elevated and thorough as in 


as the academicn! 
The course ot study 
the best institution 
A lull course will require three 
deportinent, two years in the lemule 
| be received for a shorter period; 
tterm, or even halls term. 
The Theologica’ Lepartment is designed to raise 
the supply of hl 
sound tntnds and decided piety 
siances utterly tortid ther goimg throug 
thoreugh pro 
tnent 


be 
ott 
years 
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nd in the country 


the 


finke 


for 
up, for 
men ot 
or other circum. 


our Hlestitute 


wl 


feeble and churches 


ose ng 
a collegi 
this depart 


sli; embra 


tle mn 


essional Course The studies 
primer 
mental and toral 
Theology 


will be ‘lly, Hf not entire 
Philosophy, Log 
vomit ot 
shout three years 
the trustees to provide the best of 
department. The 
Lectures on 
Physiology, us i 


cw th 
ReTUOLS, 


ie, etoric, Sys 
te at iK com nD) &O A tull 


course will require 

It is the intention of 
instruction m= every natural 
will receive particular 
nad on Anatomy and 


t tall course on school 


sciences 


nitention, these sul 


vies istrating the 
acience of tile, 
rious Theologica! subjects, w 
Cessury arrangements ¢ 
oft the school may 

for the omne 
Leaut brick 1 
large and neatly 
This establisiiment is to 


keeping, and on vie 
be given, as fast 
mmioplete 


them. 


is the he 


ibe ¢ 1, aud the interests 


require 

nee ion of students, a convenient and 

tly been erected; and a 

finished and furtished bo xu house 

be under the supervision of the 
secretary of the board , and is to be rendered as much like 

a private religious Iamily as the circumstances of the case 

will admit. The teachers in the departments are 

expected to board tu this house, for the purpose ot e vert. 
ing « triendly influence manners and habits of 
their pupils during the hours of recess from study Board, 
including room, washing, fire and lights in the common 
roous, $1.50 pec week. Farinaceous and vegetable tood 
will be furwished, it desired, at $1.25 per week. Those 
who preter bowrd in private families, can be accomimoda- 
ted on reasonable tertis 

Piy mouth Village is regarded as one of the best locations 
in New Hampshire for an Tustitution of this kind. Tt is 
situated on the banks of the Pemigewasset, a principal 
branch of the Merrimac river, amidst scenery the most ro 

imntic And iiteresting—near the centre of the State, on 
the direct read trom Boston to the Franconia and White 

[lills, but # little more than a day’s ride trom the city, by 

railroad and steges; atid is ot aecess from other di 

rections, by numerous lines Of stages, which centre in this 

vilinge As a temperate and moral community, it) will 
compare favorably with any in the country Ardent spir- 
its cannot be found within several miles of the village; and 
other inducements to idleness and dissipation are probably 
as few as will be found in avy village in New England 
Tuition in Teachers’ Department, $12 per annum. 

° assical 23 « 

English 
Theological instruction, gratnitous to the indigent 
Reference may be made Rev. Dr 

seph Tracy, De. Alcott, and Gea. W. Cree 

For the Trustees, wn 
Plymouth, N. H. March 25, 183¢ 


BRADFORD FEMALE SEMLI 


FRMIL first Summer 
mence April 20, 


ral g has recer 


several 


over the 


ensy 


“ “ “ Qu ‘ 
to 
et, of Boston, 
GREEN, Secretary. 


iw. 


ARY. 
Seminary will com. 
close July 12. The second 
Term will commence July 27, and close Oet. 18 Tuition 
for 12 weeks, $5.00. Those Ladies who study Latin and 
French will have an additional expense at the cost of 
teachers, Tuition to be paid in Board, inclu- 
ding washing, $1.84 per week. Lights 4 separate charge 
Application tor board may be made either to the Secretary 
or Miss Hamilton, as the Gentleman and Lady 
succeed Mrs. Harris in the boarding Estat 
not be upon the premises uncil a shert 
she commencement of the School. 

It is important that those Ladies who expect to attend 
the School at Braditord, should be present at the commence- 
ment of the Term. BENJAMIN GREENLEAPR, 
Sw. Secretary of the Board 


Term of this 


mid 


nd vance 


Whe are to 
shment, will 
time previous to 


— ~ +p es | 
ABBOT FEMALE ACADEMY, | 
WIE Spring Quarter of this Reminary, will commence 

April 14th, and continue eleven weeks 
Teams. Tuition in English, 
ae * other \nnguaves, 
additional, ** * music with use of Piano, 
Sacred music ia taught without extra expense 
March 25 SAMUEL G. BROWN, Principal. 


$5.00. 
1,00 each 
12,00 


Sw 


Infant and Sabbath School Reading Books, 


MIRST READING BOOK. Prepared with great care 

and designed fur the youngest reading Classes in daily 

and Sabbath Schools. Tt contains simple and usetul les 
sons, ilastrated with engravings. Price 3 cents. 

QUESTIONS ON FIRST READING BOOK This 
for the use of the Texcher or pupils containing questions 
on each sentence of the Reading Book, designed tu analyze 
and apply the sentiments it There ure 
rections to the Teacher, and prayers and graces, with ex- 
planations of (he same. Price 3 Cents, 

THE SECOND READING BOOK. Designed for spel- 
ling as well as rending exercises, and the lessens #0 pre 
pared us to be capable of catecheticul examination, Price 
3 3-4 cents 

QUESTIONS ON DO DO. Price 

THE THIRD READING BOOK. 
auited to the more ndvanced Classes. Price 41-2 cence. 

QUESTIONS ON DO. DO. Price 41-2 cis 

I> These three reading Books have been used with great 
approbation in many intant and primary scheols, and are 
new used in the public infant schools tm the city of Phin 
delphia, and are exceedingly well adapted to their purpo-e 

For Sale at the Depository of the Am.S Union, No 
22 Court street M25. JAMES K. WHIPPLE, dgent 


contains lee alt 


3 3-4 cents 
Containing lessons 





GOULD & NEWMAN, Andover, Mass. 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 

} 

N Elementary Course of Biblical Theology, Translated 

from the Werk of Protessors Store sud Piatt, with | 

Additions. By 8. 8. Schmocker, D. D. Protessor of Theel- | 

the Theol. Sem. of the General Synod of the) 

wgelical Lutheran Church in the United States, Get- 
tysburg, Pa. Becond Edition March 25. 


: | 
YOUTHW’S COMPANION, 
Published Weekly, at the Office of the Bostox Reconpen. | 
Price One Dollar a year—Sia Copies for Five Dollars. 





ng tollows—That of | 


the Lord's Supper | 


|} by the Editors of the New 


ONTENTS OF NEXT WEER’S NUMBER. The 

Dead Bird, Chapter 2, (witha Picture.) Scenes froin 

Real Life. The Sunday Scholar. Marching Day. Letters 

to a Class in a Sabbath School, No. 8 Taik with my Lit- 

tle Daughter. The Orphan. Death of two Sabbath Schel- 

ars. Letter from Siberia. Juvenile Temperance Societies. 
The Child and the Dead Bird. 


The following Notice is given of the Youth's Compar 


on 
Hampshire Observer, a valunbie 
Religious Paper, printed in Concord 

Youtn'’s Comranion.— This excellent little work for the 
young is published in Boston. We have tound that our 
children are more interested in this than any ether period- 
ical to which they have access. They have had the privi- 
lege of reading it ever since its commencement, 8 or 9 years 
age. Shouid any children be desirous of obtaining Ul, we 


will take the trouble of receiving their money and sending | Andover. 


on their names for it March 25. 
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BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYs, 


Braintree, Mass 
— Spring and Summer Term of this hustiterion will 
commence the Second Wednesday iu April, and con 
tinue 22 weeks. F 
Eexrenses.—-Sixty dollars incinding 
Bonrd, Washing wi Mending. One third pacd in 
Thie School is plessaut!s fecated, im a retires 
moral village The pupils are wonder strici 
at all times. and every effort will be mate to vive satisfac 
tiew to thoar whe may teeor it vith their pa onage 
Instruction given in the Latin and Greek Langonges 


by double enter wether 


Ten miles south ef Boston. 


a term, Tultion 
in aivance 
healthtiw ond 


Parental care 


with the Cowmiaeu 
higher Eugti-t t ’ 
CHARLAS DICKRBON, A, M. Principal 
RNererences.— DV Join He dward H. Rob 
Lins, Samuel Fioik ian ~q. M Hensiiaw, 
Mr. John Stearns, Mr. dott tr. Ben} Perkins 
Mr. sohul Bev}. Howard 
of Boston 5 1 Thayer and Mi 
how Thayer, Bxq. « urcl 


nnd “hes 
uius, D 


ierles 


Pittsfield Seminary tor Youug Ladies, 
7s Summer Session of Vitseiel! Seminary for Yo 
Loachies. will « 


ng 
vt the teh Wav, te con. 
tinue autil the 1 i October Spplica is bor adits 
sion, or for Circ ws, should be made to Me N Dooce. 
Circulars may also be found at the Beolatore of War Db 
Ticknor. 2wis Pittsfield, Ma. Mar 


ninence o 


s 
A 15, 


1uuo 


English Boarding School for Boys. 

VEVMIE Subscribe 
ensuing 
Bosten and viciniv, 
Tuition, 
&e. Oue hundred dol 
The pupils «re ander 
whe intends to evert 
rental, moral, mud re 
will conduce to their 
netruction in the 
tuoght in Academies and 
Pleasant, healthy x 
Reregences. Kev 

Charlestown—Rev. George 
Stowe, Boston. 
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FULLER ACADEMY, Newton, Mass. 
EME Subscriber hereby announces to bis friends who 
have so liberally patronized bin tor the last egiteen 
years, nud also tothe public, that he has teken for a term 
of yenrs that elegrnt boilding reeent 
erected in the immediate vicinity of lis p 
the Corporation of the Puller ’ 
opened tor reception 
April ith. 
lustruction will be given in al 
nidipission Ce. 
similar rnstitntions 
A Female depurturent will 
lishimeut, in whieh Young bea \ 
ental binmehes off on 
A Jarge boarding louse has been Aited ap t 
modation of Boarders, pl the 
Tiler and Mandell, (wo ladies from the eity 
ers Will also be cx tamanly 
feriis of tuition, trom 83 te S10 per quarter, aecording 
aud the tau Board trom 31.50 to 
$2.40 per week M.18 STH DAVIS, 
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“DAY'S ACADEMY” 
and Boarding School, for Young Ladies and 
Gentlemen, at Wrentham, Mass. 
ie ofthe School, 
ind the public 
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N consequence of the increased patro 
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situated, fronting the e¢ 
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Amherst Female Academy. 
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From the New York Observer. 
DR, HUMPHREY’S TOUR.—.VO. Vi. | 
London Parks, Squares, Gardens, Sc. 

I have already spoken of the royal parks con-| 
nected with Windsor Castle, and glaneed at| 
those of the nobility and gentry of England, 
some of which are scarcely less magnificent. My 
object in this letter is,to give some account of the | 
great parks and numerous public squares and 
gardens of London. But before I deseribe these, 
let me say a few words about the private court 
yards and gardens which arrested my attention 
in several quurters of the metropolis. The 
English people, in good circumstances, seem to 
be much more anxious than we are, to secure 
the luxury of deep front yards, and of large 
open spaces in the rear of their dwellings. They 
want room—they want fresh air—they want, 
when within doors, to be as much retired as 
they can from the noise and bustle of the streets. 
Nothing would induce those of them who un- 
derstand what real comfort is, and who have 
the means of securing it, to submit to that kind 
of strait jacket confinement which many of the 
people of this country so ingeniously contrive 
for themselves and their children, , 

In London, proper, that is in the most ancient 
part of the city, which was walled in, the dwel- 
ling houses as well as other buildings are very 
compaet, and most of the streets are miserably 
narrow. But in the newer parts, embracing | 
Westminster, Southwalk, Chelsea, Islington, | 
Hackney, &c. the lots on which the houses are | 
built ere so large and so well laid out, as often | 
to give a rural appearance to those very exten- 
sive quarters of the city. For long distances, 
on some of the most important streets, as on the 
new city road, for example, the houses are built 
so far back, as to give ample space in front for 
trees, shrubbery, and flowers. [tis often from 
fifty to a hundred feet, from the outer gate to} 
the porch. If in going home from his place of | 
business, the merchant is jostled at every step, | 
and almost run down by the crowd, the moment 
he reaches his awn door he is free. He breathes | 
a pure air, and looks out from every window of | 
his dwelling, not so much upon high and naked 
brick walls, as upon the sylvan and floral beau- 
ties by which it is surrounded. . 

In parts of the city, where the luxury of spa- 
cious court yards and gardens cannot be enjoyed 
by every family, | observed here and there a 
charming tittle park, or square, neatly enclosed 
by a high iron railing, and apparently belonging 
toa nomber of families in the immediate vicinity, 
‘These enclosures, tastefully nid out into gravel- 
led walks, and adorned with fine shade trees 
shrubbery, flowers, and ivy clad summer houses, 
are favorite resorts in pleasant weather, and it 
is especially delightful to see very young chil- 
dren, spending hours together with their nurses, 
in these miniature elysian fields, inhaling the 
fresh breezes, and playing upou the smooth 
grass plots, and among the bushes. How very 
different, Leould not help saying to myself, is this 
young freedom and early exposure to air and sun- 
shine, and soft showers too, if one happen now 
and then to surprise them in the midst of their 
sports—from that tender imprisonment, to which 
the children of wealthy families are for the most 
part doomed, in our own cities, And how very 
striking, [ may add, is the contrast, too, between 
the rosy complexion of the former, and the 
white, lily complexion and frailty of the latter, 
It is easy to conceive how, in the laying out of 
every large town, these little enchanting squares 
and elipses might he reserved, for every ten or 
twenty families; and every body must see, how 
much they would add to the beauty of the place, 
and how essentially they would administer to 
the health and comfort of the population, 

The newer and better parts of London, are 
adorned and refreshed by public squares and 
gardens, which must be regarded by every man 








of taste, as among the brightest ornaments of: 
Of these there are from thirly to forty, | 


the city. 
chiefly in the west part of the town; and many 
of them, such as Russell Square, Gray’s Inu 
Gardens, Lincoln’s [nn Fields,St. James’ Square, 
&c. are quite extensive. Some of them cannot 
cover less than from six to ten acres. 
exceedingly these bright and verdant oases, 
these charming shaded promenades, lying with- 
ina few minutes’ walk of a million of people, 


inust minister to their health and comfort! Who} 


would consent, for half the Bank ot England, | sion of Parliament, Mr. Buckingham, the great 


to have them cut up into small building lots, 


and covered over with stone and brick and mor- | 


WwW V say, the . nother Lon- . ‘ 
Vho will not say, that were ano I the people, in making such healthful and orna- 


larger | 
public squares, reserved in laying out the new) 


| be inclined to make, will impart a favorable 


tar? 
don to be builtin any part of the British Em- 
pire, there ought to be many more, and 


city than there are here? 
But it is the great Parks of the Metropolis, 


which, more than any thing else delight the eye, | 


and excite the admiration of the stranger. 
lenst it was so with me, 
these, the sinallest of which 


At 


would, in any 


| 
American city, with which [am acquainted, be! 
regarded as a wasteful appropriation of land, | 
which, if brought into market, could in half an| 
hour be sold for millions of pounds sterling. | 


Were we to Iny out such a city, we should be 
much more likely to calculate how many dol- 
tars it would take, to cover a single large park, 


adorn, than to consider what countless multi- 


! 
tudes of people must want it, for air and exer: | 


cise and necessary relaxation, in all coming 
generations, 


St. James’ Par, the smallest of the four, in| 
Its fine | 


| 
cool avenues and gravelled walks are extremely | 


| 


London, lies near Westminster Abbey. 
inviting during the warm season to invalids, as 
and exhausted by intense application to  busi- 


ness. In the middle of this park, there is a 
beautiful sheet of water, called the Canal,which 


oa | 
extends almost the whole length of it, from east | 


to west, and adds very much to the attractive- 
ness of the place. 
St James’ Park opens directly into Greesx 


Park, and the Pacace Garver, which lie side | 
by side, and each of which is about as extensive | 
They are both handsomely laid out,| 


as itself’. 
and finely ornamented with trees and prome- 
nades and fountains. The Palace 
particularly aturactive; but of course is less ac- 
cessible to the public, than the others, 

Hype Park, which lies still further out, is an 
immense military parade and pleasure ground, 
It is here, that most of the grand reviews take 
place, in presence of the king and royal family. 
It contains ground enough for the erection of 
no mean city—more than half as much as Lon- 
don itself did, when its walls were standing. 
As you approach it from Oxford street, or Pic- 
cadilly, you seem to be coming at once into the 
country—it opens so wide, and extends so far. 
It cannot be less than five miles in circuit. 1} 
believe it is more. Like St. James’ Park, it is 
refreshed by a large and beautiful sheet of water, | 
called Serpentine River, and skirted by lofty) 
trees, and as fine walks and carriage roads, as! 

can be made of stone and earth and gravel. 
Reeent’s Park lics quite inthe north west 
varter of London, [tis nearly as extensive as 
fiyde Park, and more tastefully laid out and} 
adorned. tis quite new, having been enclosed 
and planted within a very few years, under the | 
patronage and the eye, if | was rightly informed, 
of George the Fourth. none corner of this 
park, are the Zoological Gardens, with exten-| 
sive accommodations for the various species of | 
animals, suited to their natures and habits. The} 
plantations, of course, are not yet grown, and 
all the improvements are too recent, to be in| 
the highest degree beautiful; but the plan is! 
magnificent. Even now, Regent’s Park is the | 
favorite resort of the rank and wealth and 
fashion of this vast metropolis. It is astonish- 
ing to see, what multitudes of people resort 
hither, as well as to Hyde Park fer relaxation | 
an! pleasure. The brilliancy of this pageant of 
carriages and servants and out-riders of pride| 


How, 


There are four of | 


which some might propose to fence off and | 


well as to those, who are worn down with cares | 








| 
Garden is} 


and rank and property, in a fine after- 
nown, | will not attempt to describe, [tis the 


‘fashion of this world, which soon passeth | 


away.’ But I have often thought, what would 
the condition of London, without her public 
squares and gardens and parks? Where could 
her vast population go for pure air, and to throw 
offcare and business and study? How could 
such a world of human beings hope to escape 
the ravages of pestilential diseases? 

And how could | help contrasting London, in 
the features of it which | have briefly delineated 
in this letter, with the populous growing cities 
and towns in the United States? 
the world have so much land—so much room 
todo just what they please, as we have. A 


us;—and yet, no people under the sun are so 
covetous of every foot of land, where there is 
any prospect of thriving business, and a grow- 
ing population, It would seem in our large 
commercial cities, and even in places of limited 
trade, as if all the men of business wanted to 
erowd into one narrow street, and to erect as 
many buildings as possible, upon every square 
acre, that is occupied atall. Who has not been 
struck with this gregarious propensity, in pass- 
ing through the new and flourishing towns and 
villages of this country? 
wego, Rochester, Buffalo, Cleaveland, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, and a hundred others. Why, one 
would judge from their extreme compactness, 
that they were to be fortified, hke the old Eu- 


No people in | 





age, is called for, and | doubt not will be devo-! finite in extent, and containing an infinite num- | of Himmawanda, where most of the marvellous} 


ted to the subject. 
Very truly yours, Azor 'TaBER. 

The Chairman of the Executive Committee! 
then read the following report :— 

The Executive Committee beg leave respect- 
fully to Report, 

That, since our last annual meeting, but little | 
has been accomplished by the official efforts of | 
the Society, the welfare of the cause not seem-| 
ing to require that any special united effort) 
should be made. By individual action, howev- 
er, much has been done. During the early 
part of last year, one of the Lecturers of the. 
State Society, visited this city, and labored, un- | 


| der the direction of your commitice, with great 
mile square, or five miles square, is nothing to | 


success, In the course of a sojourn of about 
three weeks, more than fifteen hundred names 
were obtained in this city to the Pledge of To-' 
tal abstinence from all intoxicating drinks. Fre-' 
quent local meetings, held exclusively in the: 
suburbs of the city, have aiso been attended 
with the most happy results. Our efforts have! 
met with a hearty and ready response, indica- 
ting most satisfactorily, that all that is requisite 
for the final and complete triumph of the ‘Tem- 


| perance cause, is, persevering, resolute, and de- 


Utiea, Geneva, Os- | 


ropean towns, to prevent the incursions of bar- | 


barians, 
Should merchants and other men of business, 


smile at my ignorance of the great facilities of 
trade, as they probably will, and tell me that 
they find a thousand advantages, in what I call 
their strait jacket and huddling systems,it would 
nat become me to dispute the matter with them 
atall, But whatever may be true in regard to 
business, can could be no good reason, | am 
quite sure, for bringing out whole blocks of 
dwelling housesto the very line of narrow streets, 
80 as to have no yard in front, and then by nar- 
rowing the blocks, to crowd the houses one 
upon another in the rear, sons to leave no space 
for gardens, or fruit yards, when thousands of 
acres of clear land, or primitive forest, lie all 
around, inviting the builders to extend their 
town, over just as wide a surface as they please. 
This strange want of taste and forecast—this 
unaccountable disregard to health and comfort 
and beauty, will be matter of the deepest regret 
to those who come after us, some two or three 
hundred years hence, when many of our towns, 
Which are now just springing into existence, will 
have become great cities, and it will be too late 
to remedy the evils of our absurd and contracted 
policy, Whata pity,that in filly growing towns, 
which LT might name, no open squares of any 
extent were left, in laying them out, and thatas 
fur as they have been extended, almost every 
rod of ground is covered with buildings. In 
most Cases, perhaps something might yet be 
done, to redeem these embryo cities trom ever- 
lasting discomfort, by seasonably purchasing 
and laying out the grounds which lie in the vi- 
cinity, so as to leave ample room for air and 
exercise—for trees, and shrubbery, and flowers 
—for gravelled walks and wide avenues. How 
much to be desired is it, that suggestions of this 
sortshould be speedily acted upon, by those 
who now have it in their power to bless unborn 
millions with health and convenience; and that 
those men of wealth and enterprise, who are 
founding vew cities and towns in the far west 
and elsewhere, should in the same way hand 
tlown such invaluable comforts and blessings, if 
they do not their own names, to a grateful pos- 
terity. Andinay Fnot just add in this counec- 
tion, how easy it would be to plant avenues,and 
lay out Jittle malls, and parks, and pleasure 
grounds, in and around our thousand thriv ing 
Villages. How greatly would it add to their 
beauty and multiply their attractions, [am 
mortified, when [think how difficult itis,in most 
| Cases, to raise even a few dollars for any such 
purpose. In acting upon the maxim, that those 
who come after us must take care of themselves, 
as we have done, we neglect to take care of our 
own health and comfort. 


In the small provincial towns of England | 


more attention has been bestowed upon this 
subject, than with us. Still much remains to 
be «lone there as well as here. Atthe last ses- 


champion of temperance, brought in a bill,which 
was tavorably received, to aid and encourage 


mental improvements as | have just mentioned. 
It was thought the bill would pass, and that 
whatever appropriations the government may 


stimulus to the people. 

In respect to reserving and laying out plea- 
sure grounds upon a grand seale, in or near any 
of our cities, it may be said, that we have no 
London, with its million anda half of people to 
be provided for; and that it would be absurd in 
us to fence off such territories as Hyde and Re- 
gent’s Parks for public accommodation. Itis 
true, we have as yet, no London in America; 
but are not we every day told, that New York, 
atleast, willone day vie with the proud me- 
tropolis of the British Empire? The whole of 
York Island, I believe is already laid out, in an- 
ticipation of the future greatness of the city. 
New York has her Battery, | know; and a few 
public squares of moderate extent have been 
reserved in the plan; but where is the reserva- 
tion for even one great park, to impart beauty 
and comfort to this commercial emporium of 
the Western Continent? How grievously will 
this want be felt, when it comes to number a 
million of inhabitants, and how bitterly will 
they regret the narrow policy of its founders, 

Yours, &c. 


YOUNG MEN'S 'TEMPERANCE SOCIETY IN 
ALBANY. 

We lay before our readers the following ae- 
count of the proceedings of the Young Men’s 
Temperance Society in Albany, at their fate 
Annual meeting. The proceedings are of an 
extremely gratifying nature, and must prove 
highly interesting to the friends of Temperance: 

The Annual meeting of the Young Men’s 
Temperance Society of the city of Albany, was 
held in the Division street Methodist Churchon 
Tuesday evening, March 8, 1836. 

In the absence of the President, Mr. A. Me 
Crure, one of the Vice Presidents, took the 
Chair. 

The Rev. C. Suerman addressed the throve 
of grace; when 

The following letter from the President was 
read:— 

Chairman Ex. Com. of the Young Men's Tem- 
perance Society: — 

_ Str,— Being confined this evening by indispo- 
sition, I must request you to make known to 
the society my resignation of the office of its 
President. Lam induced to take this step, not 
from any diminished interest or zeal in the du- 
ties of the office, but solely that it may be con- 
ferred on some other person, who ean devote 
more time to the discharge of those duties, than 
my own professional engagements, and labors 
in another department of the great field of tem- 
perance, will allow me todo. ‘hat every of- 
fice and post in this great fiel! should be oceu- 
pied by a courageous and active incumbent, is 
perhaps at present more important than at any 
previous stage of the cause; for the prospect of 
final and complete success to the champions of 
temperance was never brighter and more ani- 
mating than at this moment. The operations 
of the society are now for the first governed by 
principles, which are commensurate with the 
complete triumph of the cause, which involves 
no self-contradiction and no intolerance, and 
which commend the cause to the respect at 
least, alike of friends and foes. But much pru- 
dence, as well as Zeal, energy and moral cour- 








| 


| pends the success of every sacred cause. 








termined effort. 

Your committee would further remark, that 
since the last annual meeting of this Society, a 
new era has commenced in the history of Tem- 
perance, A more elevated position has been as- 
sumed. A new pledge has been formed by the 
State Society, and its adoption recommended to 
the local societies. The reasons which have 


| induced this measure, are obvious to all who: 
who happen to cast their eye upon this letter, | 


have carefully watched the progress of the: 
Temperance cause. Our efforts heretofore 
have been confined chiefly to a single branch of : 
intemperance. We have been laboring to ex- | 
terminate ardent spirit: alone—manifesting but, 
little or no apprehension of the deleterious ef- 
fects of intoxicating drinks in other forms, The: 
consequence has been, that we have achieved ; 
but a partial triumph; for while we were con- 
gratulating ourselves upon a speedy conquest | 
over ardent spirit, we have been assailed by the’ 
same foe in a more dangerous, because less re- 
pulsive form. Tthad even stolen into our ranks, 
and many honest and good men have invited,! 
rather than repelled, its invasion, in the form of 
wine, and other fermented drinks, as a substi- 
tute for ardent spirit. But the wisdom, prudence 
and foresight of the good and the zealous have 
prevented such a substitution. Melancholy ex- 
amples of relapse, have shown us that to reform 
the drunkard and to secure the sober, we must 
wage war with alcohol in every (orm. 

With these views, your committee,in all their 
labors, have enforced the pledge of entire ab- 
stinence, 

The reediness with which this Pledge has 
been met gives ample evidence that the public 
mind is prepared for such a measure. And we 
believe that so far from operating injuriously to 
the cuuse, it is the only means by whieh its 
youth and vigor can be restored, But even 
were it not true, that public mind is prepared 
for this elevated ground, we know not by what 
rule of moral action it should not be assumed. 
In deciding this point, your committee believed 
that the first question to be setrled was—is it 
right? Few negative this. ‘Then—is it expe: 
dient? Upon this point honest and good men 
differ; and we would ask those who assume the 
negative, when will it be expedient? Must we 
waituntil popular clamor demands it? If so, 
when will the cause triumph? Reformations are 
not wont to be invited on by the popular voice. 
They always lead—they are never led. If we 
would hail the day on which intemperance shall 
be finally entombed, we must not wait for its vo- 


taries Lo prepare its winding sheet or to dig its 
grave, 


In conclusion your committee would only re- 
mark, that the victoriesalready achieved, eall for 
the expression of our humble gratitude to Hin 
in Whose hands are the hearts of all the children 
of men.and apon whose gracious blessing de- 
They 
call too, for renewed effort—for a consecration 
of time and intellect, until the great principles 
for which we are contending, shall have spread 
their healthful tufluence wherever Intemperance 
is known, or its evils felt. 

kz. Committee. George Dawson, J. M. Rob- 
inson, Chas. L. Pease, Daniel Campbell, An- 
thony Gould, 

Albany, March 8, 1836. 

The Rev, Mr. James offered the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That in the judgment of this meet-| 
ing, the late act of the New York State Teim- 
perance Society, adopting the pledge of total 
abstinence from intoxicating liquors as a bever- 
age, gives it an increased claim to the confi- 
denee and support of its members and patrons. 

The resolution was then unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Marvin, of Erie county, offered the fol- 
lowing resolution:— 

Resolved, ‘lhat the pledge of total abstinence 
from all liquors that can intoxicate, and rob 
man of that intellect which elevates him above 
the residue of animated creation, is a harbinger 
of the moral prosperity of this nation and of the 
world, and justly claims as well the practical 
influence, as the theoretical assent of every 
lover of his country, and of every friend to the 
best interests of mankind, “ 

When the resolution was adopted without a 
dissenting voice, 

The Rev. Mr. Kirk proposed the following 
resolution, which he supported with his usual 


| force and eloquence, and which was pussed 


unanimously, 

Whereas it was resolved at the late ‘Tempe- 
rance Convention, that to attain that entire re- 
formation which was their great object to ac- 
complish, the means to be chiefly relied on were 
Light and Love, therefore 

Resolved, ‘Vhat prompted by that love and for 
the purpose of diffusing light, each member of 
this society be requested to take or circulate 
one or more temperance papers, and to labor 
to procure subscribers to the pledge, 

Mr. Dawson offered the following resolution, | 
which was also unanimously adopted: 

As the success of every great moral reforma- | 
tion depends under God, upon the unceasing 
efforts of its friends, therefore 

Resolved, That this Society will hold meetings 
on the 2d Tuesday evening of each month. 

After the Choir of the Church had sung an 
appropriate Anthem, 

‘The meeting was adjourned by a Benediction 
from the Rev. Mr. Kirk. 

Braprorp R. Woon, President. 

Charles A Keeler, A. MeClure, J. M. Wood-| 
ward, Jefferson Mayen, Vice Presidents. 

Geo. C. Treadwell, See’ry. 

Ata meeting of the Executive Committee, a 
vote of thanks was directed to be tendered to 
the pastors and Trustees of the Division street 
Methodist Church for the use of their house, on | 
Tuesday evening last. 





RELIGION OF BURMAH, 
From the speech of Rev. N. Brown, Missionary of the Am. 
Baptist Board, at Caleutta, Oct. 5 


» 1835, published in the | 
Calcutta Christian Observer. | 


Having been requested to lay before you this 
evening a short account of the Burman Mission, 
1 propose to notice in the first place some of the 
difficulties which the peculiar habits, religion, 
and government of the Burmese present to mis- | 
sionary operations, ard, secondly, what success | 
has hitherto attended the efforts that have been | 
made, 

In order to give some iden of the influence | 
which the religious system of the Burmese ex-| 
erts over the minds of its votaries, it is necessa-| 
ry that I should presenta brief sketea of their! 
belief, as contained in their sacred books. It 
will not of course be expected that 1 shall 
any thing more than a mere outline, 

According to the sacred writings of the Bur- 
mese, the base of the universe is a vast plane, in- 


give 
| 


ber of Sekya systems, or worlds. These sys- | 
tems are exact circles, each bounded by an im- | 
mense circular wall or mountain, 82,000 yuzan- | 
as,or upwards of a’ million of miles, in height. | 

The diameter of each Sekya system is 15 
millions of miles. They are placed in contact 
with each other, and the intermediate spaces are | 
reserved for hells, where the wicked are torment- 
ed. 

The ground composing the earth, or founda- 
tion of each of these Sekya systems, (including 
the waters of the ocean, which is 84,000 yuzan- 
as, or about 1,650,000 miles deep,) extends to the 
depth of one million and a half tiles. Below 
this is solid rock, reaching toa still further depth 
of one million and a half miles. This rock is 
sustained by a sheet of water, extending down 
6,000,000 miles. Under the whole is an expanse 
of air, the thickness of which is 12,000,000 
miles, 

As the Sekya systems are all similar, it is ne- 
cessary to describe only the one upon which we | 
live. In the centre of the system rises the My- | 
en:no mount. ‘This is 1,059,000 miles high, and 
sinks into the water to the same depth. It is 
surrounded by seven concentric ranges or rings | 
of mountains, which are separated from each 
other by seven rings of water. ‘The inner 
mountain, called Yugandho, is half the height 
of Myenmo; the next mountain half the height | 
of this,and soon. Between these mountains, 
and the great outer mountain which bounds the 
system, ure the ocean, the four great islands, and 
2000 sinall islands, 

The beings who inhabit a Sekya system in- 
clude 31 different. staies, four of which, being 
below man, are considered as states of punish- 
ment. The superior celestial states or heavens 
are 26. Ascending from man, we have the six | 
heavens of the Nats, of which the first is Sadu- 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
' 
ns : | 
maharit, half way up Myenmo mountain, and | 
55 
5 | 
| 
! 


»,000 miles above the surface of the ocean. 
Here the inhabitants live through a period of 
9,000,000 years, betore they transmigrate to oth- 
er states. [tis at this distance above the earth 
that the sun, moon, and planets are placed, 
where they revolve about Myenmo mountain, 
The sun is only 625 miles, (in diameter,) while | 
the moon is 612, wanting only 13 miles to be 
equal in size to the sun, The eclipses are oeca- 
sioned by a Nat of immense size, 60,000 miles 
high and measuring 15,000 miles across his breast, 
Who in his sport oceasionally obscures the sun 
and moon from the sight of men. According to 
the Burmese theory, one of his fingers is of suf- 
ficient size to cover the sun. 

On the summit of Myenmo is the Tawading- 
tha heaven, a plain 125,000 miles in extent. The 
duration of life in this state is 36,000,000 years. 
Above this, at a distance of 525,000 miles, is sus- | 
pended the third heaven of the Nats. Still high- 
erand at similar distances, are suspended the 
remaining three. The joys of these six states 
are represented as consisting of sensual pleas- 
ures, Which have been gained by their inhabi- 
tants in consequence of their extraordinary mer- 
its during previous existences. In the highest 
of these states, the duration of life is 9,216,000,- 
000 years, 

As we ascend to the heavens of the Brahmas, 
the duration of life becomes too great for com- | 
putation. These 16 heavens are situated in nine 
Separate planes, suspended one above another, 
at intervals of 68,250,000 miles distant. Above 
them all are the four invisible heavens, separated 
from each other at similar distances. The high- 
estof therm is atthe immense distance of 8Ux,- 
200,000 miles above the surfice of the earth. The 
descriptions of all these states, in the Burmese | 
scriptures, are very stupendous as well as cir- 
cumstantial, "They are represented in’ such 
colors as to operate strongly on the minds of the 
simple Burmese, and to charm them into a be- 
lief of their truth. 

Descending from man, the Burmese reckon 

four states of punishment; 1, brutes; 2, pyittas, 
A species of existences that dwell in the moun- 
tains, some of them having beautiful bodies, but 
inwardly consuming with seeret fire, and endur- 
ing various other kinds of tormnent; 3, athurakes, 
which are nine miles high, with mouths no 
larger than the eye of a needle, and constantly | 
famishing with hunger; 4, hell, properly so cal- | 
ed, which is situated below the surface of the | 
earth, and without tue boundary wall of the | 
Sekya system. ‘This place of punishment con- 
sists of eight principal hells, whieh are arranged 
directly above each other, aud differing as it’ re- 
speets the duration and extent of suffering. 
These are described in the Burmese sacred books 
with every horrmble illustration of torture and 
wretchedness which the ingenuity of man could 
devise. The duration of punishinent in the first 
or most toleruble of these states, is 1,020,000,000,- 
000 years; in the second 12,4450,000,000,000 ; in 
the sixth it rises above 4,000 times this period to 
the almost inconceivable period of 53,084,160,- 
000,000,000 years; while in the two lowest states 
the duration of existence is altogether beyond 
computation, Notwithstanding all these terrible 
representations, the fear of punishment seems 
generally to have litte effect either upon the 
heart or conduct, 


Through these 31 states, according to the Bur- 
mese notion, all living existences are constantly 
transmigrating. The destiny of all depends on | 
their previous merit, Merit) is acquired, and 
crime expiated, by suffering, as well as by good 
deeds. So that there is a constant round of | 
the inhabitants of the lowest | 
hell rising by degrees to a sphere of enjoyment, 
and the occupants of the superior abodes occa- 
sionally descerding to their miserable state. A 
being that existed as a Nat to-day, may become 
a man,a dog, or a worm, to-morrow. Hence 
the Burmese consider neigban, a term which 
they appear universally to understand as mean- 
ing annihilation, or a cessation from the tedious 
round of existence, as the most desirable of all 
states. ‘Their deity, Buddh, or Godama, like the 
numerous deities before him, obtained this state 
after having suffered almost endless transmigra- 
tions, and ages upon ages of punishment, in its 
various forms. The Burmese, however, cannot 
be properly said to have any deily; sinee Goda- 
ma, during his life, is not supposed to have been 
either the creator, the preserver, or the punisher 
of men, but only their teacher and guide; vor | 
did he possess the power of conferring upon 
them happiness, or canceling their sins; much 
less can he perform the offices of a deity now 
that he has become extinct. The Burmese, how- | 
ever, suppose that by worshipping his image, 
they pay the same homage to exalted goodness, 
and obtain the same degree of merit, that they 
would obtain if Godama himself were alive to 
receive their adorations. 

The geography (if such it may be called) of 
the Burmese, is not less fanciful than their ideas 
of astronomy. Between the Myenmo mountain | 
and the outer boundary wall of the system, is a 
vast expanse of ocean, 6,471,000 miles in breadth, 
This ocean derives its color trom that of the | 
Myenmo mountain. The northern side of My- 
enmo is pure gold, and the color of the northern | 
ocean is yellow; the eastern side is of silver, and 
the eastern ocean white; the southern side of 
the mountain is sapphire, and the southern ocean 
blue; the western side is glass, and the northern | 
ocean of a corresponding color, Within this | 
ocean are four great islands or continents. The 
northern island is in the form of a circle, 100,000 
miles in diameter; on this island the inhabitants | 
live to the age of 10,000 years. The great eas- | 
tern island is in the shape of a half-moon; the | 
western is in the form of a rectangle, 112,500 | 
miles in length. The southern, or Zambudipa 
island, upon which we live, is no less than 125,- 
000 miles in extent. 

Each of these four islands is surrounded by | 
“JO small islands, making in all 2,000. The 
shape of every small island is the same as that 
of the continent with which it is connected; 
and throughout the earth, the face of the inhabi- 
tants corresponds in shape to the continent or 
island upon which they dwell. 

In the interior of our island is the great forest 


transmigration ; 





scenes related in the Burmese sacred writings} 
took place. Here is situated the circular lake} 
Nawadat, which is 625 miles in diameter, and is! 
surrounded and hidden from the sun’s rays by) 
five overhanging mountains, one of which is| 
pure gold, another silver, &c. Each of these | 
mountains rises to the height of 2,500 miles, At} 
the entrance of a cave in one of these moun- 
tains, there grows a tree, 12 miles in diameter, | 
and 1,250 miles in height, under whieh the dem- 
igods assemble. Besides Nawadat, there are six 
other circular lakes, each 625 miles in diameter, 
Some of them are surrounded by concentric 
rings of the most beautiful flowers, and fruit 
trees of every description. 

From the Nawadat lake, issue four rivers, | 
which, after thrice encircling the lake, go off to | 
the north, east, south, and west. The southern | 
stream, afier running 3,500 miles, sometimes 
over mountains, sometimes under ground, or 
through vast caverns, at length separates into, 
five branches, forming the Ganges, and other 
great rivers, which water India and the adjacent) 
countries, | 

I have been somewhat particular in describ- 
ing the geography and astronomy of the Bur- 
mese, for the purpose of pointing out what I 
conceive to be one of the most effectual weapons 
wherewith to weaken their attachment to idola- 
try; I mean the instruction of the young. From 
the sketch | have given, it will be evident to eve- 
ry one, that a knowledge of the true principles 





| 





| of geography and astronomy would completely 


destroy their faith in the Buddhist religion, Only 
leta Burmese thoroughly believe that there is 
such a continent as America, of a shape and 
size corresponding to our description of it, and 
the religion in which he has hitherto placed his, 
confidence, becomes to him but a fable. 
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Temper 


DR. EDWARD'S 
We discontinued the pul 
ters, from inability to procu 
‘This week we commence 
Par Bosto 
. Jostin Epvwarps: 
by eee Sir,—The very 
I entertain for your person 
great i under whi 
vices you are rendering the 
moting the caus® of temp 
depart from a general rule 
words to the public le’ 
pleased to address to 
On the recent trial at § 
as a witness hy the defenda 
in your opinion is the effect 
the welfare of 
ie.” 
f cannot undertake to 
marks on your testimony 
rectly reported, in the new 
you cite then; but then 
opinion that the question 
that no answer in your pow 
legal evidence in the case 
[ objected to the question, 
law permits a thing to be d 
no individual, however res 
jurious effects, can justly re 
the citizen. ‘The supreme 
must be pronounced a bett 
single citizen or any numl 
the consequence of the ac 
legislation to forma rule of g 
a civil tribunal has no right 
L objected to the answe 
to pronounce two confident 
yond the reach of human 
may be the merey and what 
Supreme Being, and how 
reformation may modify tl 
sin, are questions of theolo; 
cautiously introduced into cd 
It seemed to me also th 
without the limitations whic 
inasmuch as it made no dif 
gree of guilt which might at 
grees of the supposed crime. 
You proceed in your pul 
sustain your opinion by very 
dividual crime, and by gene 
from the abuse of ardent sp 
am not inclined to dissent. 
You can use no language 
intemperance, in which I wi 
can state its evils no way 
they have appeared to me ig 
professional and public dut 
thing to restrain it, in confor 
of the land, in which you 1 
my humble influence and aid 
You will allow me, howe 
on my part, Ecan render no 
the cause in which you are 
vocate, than by doing wh 
the great interests of manki 
tous concern, from being ming 
doctrines or polemical theolo, 
1 offer you the assurance of 
and tespect, Ta 
Landmark.) 





A VOICE FROM THE 

Crocket between the hou 
the night befor the execution 
ing solemn admonition, whic 
hands of Rev. E. ‘I’. Taylor, 
him has been furnished us for 
ought to say that the article is 
writing, and was not the resu 


Boston Jail, 
Under a deep sense of my 
few lines, which [ leave in ¢ 
FE. 'T. Taylor. 1 would lea 
how I came here. I never w 
cheat, or steal for a living; b 
it honestly, by labor. And it 
so to this day, if 1 had not fal 
pany. Inever was accustom 
mind has always been far fro 
should have been engaged in 
not caught me intoxicated. I 
was about, nor where they 
Now I feel the effect of falli 
pany. I would warn my yo 
out of it, and Never lo drink 
consider it the surest weapon 
take his life with, and make h 
erable. | would warn you, as 
the name of God, to abstain fi 
“when Rum is in, wit is out; 
is always ready to aid in doi 
will lead a man into trouble, a 
to getoutas he can. But, re 
to pass through the course 
and when you are inclosed wit 
you will begin to reflect upd 
wish you had read your Bi 
meetings on the Sabbath, and 
evenings with your wives, or 
houses. Then your wives w 
obtain permission of the Jail 
them to converse with you 
trap door, and weep over you 
with broken hearts to say, ** 
put our husbands in Jail!” 

No wonder that so many cr 
ted by the drunkard !—for his 
in alcohol, It changes the me 
destroys the finer works of na 

ow often is it the cast tha 
on Saturday night, staggering 
tle of alcohol in his hand to | 
Sabbath!—and you see, somet 
such a man welcome the bo 
partake of it the first thing, 
must take a part with them. 
all affection for each other i 
Hature is drowned and burning 
dren are bewildered, and rou 
their parents. ‘They are bro 
and die as brutes. Who can 
children will make good men 
ever capable of managing a fi 
rents should think that they a 
Jects for eternal misery. It we 
they had never been born. 

Itis a truth also that many 
dent Spirit too much, as we 
thus drown their delicacy, and 
a8 low as the «dust they stand u 
bad house is their delight. 
youth have been led into such p 
forever, hy the use of the into 

The retailers are no less guil 
who drink; but towards them 
tender and pitiful feelings. 
when I think of them. How 
must be before Him who canne 

{ would praise God that I fee 
while leaving the world, knowi 
aud willing to save all who wil 

Written by my own hand th 
execution. | have not given a 
one before this, If there is an 
this, it is counterfeit. Sime 





Continue to stand in the tr 
truth make you free from all 





